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WHEN I and my planning staff joined 
the Brigade Headquarters staff on this 
tropical beach we had only fourteen 
days in which to plan the operation, 
make out the loading plans, load the 
troops, and carry out the assault 
after two days’ steaming. There was 
much to do in the time, and we 
worked hard. 

The Naval and Combined Head- 
quarters was some three miles along 
the beach and built in the sand, where 
it was devilishly hot and where the 
wa breeze scattered one’s papers in 
the most annoying way. The beaches 
were backed by paddy-fields; then 
steep jungle-clad hills rose to a few 
hundred feet, forming a long narrow 
ridge parallel to the sea. It was 
at the foot of this under spread- 
ing mango trees that our camp was 
pitched. 

We could and did, however, cool off 
twice a day by bathing in the surf, 
tmembering not to go too far out 
because of sharks. It was grand 
bathing, and the Indian troops spent 
most of their time in the water. One 
tould only tell the officers apart from 
H the Indians, so brown were they, by 
their white rumps. 


In the evening we would run back 
along the sea’s edge in jeeps to our 
own camp at Brigade H.Q. and wash 
off the salt water. With the setting 


of the sun darkness descended quickly, 


and the two battery-fed electric bulbs 
were switched on over the mess-table. 
This at once attracted every flying ant 
and beetle in the neighbourhood, but 
by the grace of God there were no mos- 
quitoes. The mess-table, an uneven 
affair, was always manned by three 
bottles, which held tablets of mepa- 
crene, salt, and Vitamin C. To wash 
them down we had a little gin or 
American whisky, but the water was 
so foul that it killed the taste of 
either. Nimbu pani—I cannot guar- 
antee the spelling, but it was lemon 
squash—was the only drink where one 
could escape this taste to some small 
extent. 

In our tents there was no lighting 
at all, so one could only sleep. I 
did not use my mosquito-net, as it 
shut out the faint breeze off the ocean, 
and I was bitten only once and then 
by a spider. A man in the next camp 
was reputed to have been bitten by a 
cobra which he luckily killed, so that 
he was given the correct anti-toxin. 

A 





I think all of us naval officers 
enjoyed this period thoroughly: it 
was such a change from our hot 
and stuffy ships. 

The work went on swiftly; for we 
were planning the final details of the 
recapture and reopening of the port 
of Rangoon. We proposed to do this 
by assaulting on both banks of the 
river about half-way up and fighting 
north till we reached Dala and 
Syriam which face Rangoon across 
the river ; from these points we would 
build up for the final assault on the 
city. 

Owing to the depth of water the 
Landing Ships Infantry, because of 
the danger of mines, would have to 
lower their assault craft nearly thirty 
miles from the beaches, and this long 
trip could only be made on the flood, 
as the current was too strong for these 
little ships. 

We in the assault craft would have 
to go through a long mine-field reach- 
ing up to and beyond Elephant Point, 
on which was a strongly held Japanese 
battery. This battery we would have 
to pass off some four hundred yards, 
and we hoped that a Gurkha paratroop 
regiment dropped on D minus one 
would take care of this for us. 

Round the corner we would have a 
straight run up before turning in to 
my two assault beaches each side of 
the village of Sadaing Mut. This 
place had a couple of guns covering 
the beaches. 

While my assault was going in 
here, my opposite number was to 
put in his assault in the Kyauktan 
Creek across the river. 

To make the landing at the top of 
flood meant a four-hour trip mostly 
in the open sea in the dark hours in 
the smallest type of landing craft, so 
it can be seen that once again, like 
D Day in Normandy, we were taking 
a hell of a gamble with the weather. 
With every day the monsoon was 
getting nearer, and in this part of the 
world it brings violent winds and heavy 
s2as. Ashore it would flood the paddy- 
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fields and make the going difficult for 
the army, and the landing of guns 
and vehicles would become almost 
impossible. 

As more intelligence of the enemy 
came in it meant altering the timing 
of the assault waves and altering the 
loads. The complicated loading tables 
had to be checked and rechecked, 
speeds of craft verified, and the thov- 
sands of details fitted into the picture, 
During this period Lord Louis Mount. 
batten came to see us and give us the 
latest news of the fighting. He looked 
terribly tired, for he had spent about 
three days in the air and had come 
down to us from Mandalay, and was 
returning to Ceylon that night. As 
usual, he talked well, confidently, and 
convincingly. It was going to be a 
race between us and the Fourteenth 
Army, with the odds slightly in their 
favour, but with good luck and good 
weather we might just do it. 

At last our paper work came to an 
end, and I returned with my party 
to my new Headquarters ship at 
Kyauk Pyu. This was a period of 
increased worry. It was now the 24th 
of April and we were to sail our first 
ships on the 27th, and most of them 
had not yet arrived. Would the ships 
arrive in time ? Would they be opera- 
tionally fit? Would we get the 
numbers we had catered for ? 

The ships came in a_ steady 
stream, my late H.Q. ship coming in 
on the 25th, and I used her for my 
briefing the very next day. I was 
forced to brief everybody at the same 
time, as it was impossible to get hold 
of them all again. It meant going 
through the whole thing down to the 
smallest detail, explaining the exact 


function of each ship and each unit, | 


and what would occur in different 
circumstances. Some, of course, missed 
the briefing, and had to be chased 


round the vast anchorage for individual | 


briefing. 

I had been promised an L.C.T. to 
replace one found to be operationally 
unfit, but the second was unfit also, We 
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discovered after we had loaded her. 
The ship’s company, who had kept 
quiet about her faults, were not 
going to miss this operation if they 
could help it. They missed their con- 
voy, but worked desperately day and 
night and managed to catch the next. 
A stout effort ! 

Now my H.Q. ship for the operation 
reported out of action, but once more 
hard work got her going in time to 
sail in her correct convoy. The 
harbour grew emptier and emptier till 
at last only the big troop-ships and 
the escort remained. Our covering 
force was sailing from another port, 
and consisted of cruiser and destroyer 
escorted carriers. 

At five-thirty on 30th May I led 
out of harbour, as I was 8.0. of the 
escorting frigates. We were off at 
last, and soon we would know if our 
gamble was to succeed. 

In the assault I would lead in an 
L.C.H. (H for Headquarters), followed 
by two L.C.G.s (G for guns), and then 
the assault groups of L.C.A.s, L.C.I.s 
(I for infantry), the L.C.T.s, and the 
L.C.P.s (P for personnel). My escort 
included M.L.s, of which some were 
of the smallest type. 

My small fleet would consist of 
seventy-two craft of various sizes and 
speeds, and I had to get them over 
thirty miles, mostly open sea and 
mine-fields, and past a battery to 
reach our beaches. As I was in the 
biggest and leading craft it seemed 
pretty certain that any enemy craft 
there would have a crack at me, and 
that most probably in the dark. In 
my vicinity would be the other assault 
group going in, but using the east 
side of the river. If we were attacked 
in the open sea we were almost bound 
to get inextricably mixed up. It was 
going to be no picnic. 

As we sailed down the coast I had 
plenty to worry about ; the difficulties 
seemed enormous. Each beacon 


became a pillbox, every sampan a 
ship of war. 
Then there was the weather. 


We 
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must have a flat calm to lower the 
assault craft from their mother ships 
and for their unprecedented voyage 
of thirty miles in to the assault beach, 
This, as I have said before, was our 
biggest gamble, for we were on the 
break of the monsoon. Far to the 
west off the east coast of India it was 
blowing full gale force, but with us 
the grey skies, full of rain, and the 
long swell spoke of a break in the 
weather. Would it hold for just two 
more days? Rain squalls and fierce 
gusts of wind came, and ahead of us 
the small major landing craft were 
having a rough passage as they crept 
slowly towards their objective. The 
reports of the weather ahead were 
anything but promising, and I began 
to fear a delay if not a complete can- 
cellation of the whole show. 

In the first light of dawn on Ist 
May I looked astern at my convoy, 
black smudges against the sepia of the 
awakening day. Steady and relentless, 
they dispelled like morning mist all 
doubts of our success. Throughout the 
day the rain came down and the swell 
rose; and now far ahead of us we could 
see the next convoy. Damnation! It 
was miles astern of station. Would 
it be up to the lowering position in 
time ? 

I turned in early to get some sleep; 
for I knew very well that during the 
next few days I should get none. I 
could not sleep. There was far too 
much to think about, too many ques- 
tions remaining unanswered. I heard 
the cable rattling and clanking as we 
reached the anchorage far out in the 
open sea some twenty miles from 








Elephant Point, and I rose from my | 


bunk. Switching on a light I donned | 
9 Normal 


my lifebelt, helmet and revolver, and 
made certain that I had my joss-piece 
with me. 

I called the Brigadier. ‘‘ Time to 
go,’ I told him, “and it might be 4 
hell of a lot worse.”’ 

The Brigadier looked out at the 
L.C.H. which was trying to get along- 
side. 





In the blackness of the night | 
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and in the heavy rain she appeared to 
ie rolling violently. It was obvious 
that he did not agree with me. He 
followed me over to the L.C.H. as the 
two ships lurched alongside, and 
after him came his personal staff and 
his bodyguard of fifteen Gurkhas. 
They did not like it at all, and indeed 
it was a hazardous crossing even for 
a seaman. 

I hauled off to the prearranged 
frming-up position, hoisting as I 
did so my recognition light. Man is 
not supposed to be at his best at two- 
thirty in the morning, and the pitiless 
rin poured down to make the lot of 
the troops, already seasick, a little 
more uncomfortable, but I felt the 
old familiar surge of happiness. Astern 
of me the little craft were forming up, 


4 just discernible in the light of a misty 


moon, and ahead of us was unknown 
adventure. 

Right on time we moved off, my 
mall fleet following in my wake; 
the other assault group, who were to 
assault the eastern bank, were already 
moving off to the east of us. I had 
had news that our paratroops had 
captured Elephant Point; so now I 
was relieved of the thought of passing 
a battery four hundred yards off, 
though it might have driven any enemy 
ships up-stream. I must admit the 
thought of mines kept recurring to 
me, for I was leading the line in a steel 
ship with the biggest draught of all. 
I had warned everybody that if I 
rose in the air they were to press on 
without stopping; for in the darkness 
any stoppage would cause confusion 
in the line, and we were working to an 
exact time-table. I had seen one of 
these craft strike a mine off the 
Normandy beaches, and she had gone 
itraight to the bottom. 

The rain came streaming down and 
brilliant flashes of lightning blazed 
“ross the skies. From afar the 


fre, another reminder of the first 
DDay. The little craft bucketed and 
rlled in the short seas, but the 
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weather was easing now, and the 
troubled Indians would soon recover 
from their seasickness. On the bridge, 
with towels round our shoulders, the 
Brigadier and I wiped the rain from 
our eyes and cursed it heartily; for 
it might mean the swamping of the 
paddy-fields and the air strip we were 
to build. 

At last the loom of the land as the 
pallid dawn broke. Hells bells! What 
is that? Enemy M.T.B.s? “All 
guns on Red three O.’’ Tho funnel 
and masts of a wreck rose close 
aboard. Whew! I had not known of 
that one. 

Elephant Point! After all, the Japs 
might be still holding out there, but I 
had warned all my craft not to fire 
on it unless they opened up on us. 
Every gun was trained on the spit of 
land as we approached along the edge 
of the mangrove. 

There were men there, but through 
the glasses one could recognise the 
red berets of the Gurkha paratroopers. 
These poor bedraggled men _ stood 
listlessly in the rain, some sheltering 
under umbrellas. We put the loud 
hailer on them and cheered them in 
their own language, and they cheered 
us on our way. 

The flat mud-banks drew away in 
the haze, and only drowsy cattle 
appeared in the low paddy-fields. On 
every distant hill the graceful golden 
pagodas towered against the early 
daylight, glittering palely in the misty 
sun. The brown water surged round 
us, urging us on to our objective. 
There it was now: that clump of 
trees, a few buildings, and these gun 
emplacements we had studied so often 
in the air photographs. I had told 
my lads at the briefing, “I want the 
guns first and then the village. Blast 
it flat. No cover must be left for a 
single sniper.” 

I closed in with my two gunboats 
while the first wave of L.C.A.s pre- 
pared to beach on either side of me; 
for the two assault beaches were a mile 
apart. There was no sign of life any- 
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where, although it was now H-hour, 
7a.M. The gun-pits were empty. 

**Shall I blast the village for 
you?’’ I asked the Brigadier, “or 
will you want it for an H.Q. ?”’ 

‘** Leave it by all means,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ A roof will be welcome.”’ 

The assault went in, the Indians 
pouring rapidly over the bund and 
over the soaking paddy-fields. Not 
a shot was fired. One sailor near me 
expressed the opinion of all. ‘* What 
a—do! Nota shot fired ! ”’ 

Already I was thinking of a further 
advance, and even before the Brigadier 
landed I suggested to him that I 
would be ready at any time to put 
him ashore the other side of Bassein 
Creek. 

I sent my two gunboats to bombard 
enemy positions north of Bassein 
Creek, where the Thunderbolts were 
already straffing, while I sent an M.L. 
to survey the entrance of the creek 
where we expected a boom. This M.L. 
was just off the creek when I saw 
her straddled by shell-fire, and a ripple 
of orange along the shore spoke of an 
enemy battery. This was more like it. 
But the shelling unfortunately had 
been from a gunboat of the other 
assault group firing across the river 
which had foolishly mistaken the 
M.L. for a Jap, and the ripple of gun- 
fire was only a stick of bombs exploding. 

It was obvious that the terrain 
ashore was unfit for motor transport. 
Quite apart from the flooded paddy, 
the ground was cut up by frequent 
chaungs and ditches. I went ashore 
to contact the Brigadier with a view 
to assaulting farther up the Rangoon 
River. I could see no good reason 
why we should not be in Dala by night- 
fall, although in the planning the staff 
did not expect to get into Rangoon 
until D plus thirty. 

Overhead the Liberators roared in 
on their bombing runs while naval 
fighters swooped in search of prey. 
I was soaked through as I slipped and 
stumbled through the mud towards 
the large house which was H.Q. 
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Squatting on the floor I had a very 
welcome cup of tea, laced from a 
flask, while we discussed the situation, 
The rain poured down steadily. 

The Brigadier’s task was to hold 
the west bank of the river to enable 
the minesweepers to clear it, contact. 
ing the paratroopers to the south, and 
extending a bridgehead over Bassein 
Creek to the north. We decided to 
stop all unloading of guns and vehicles 
at once and stand by to reload at 
high water and assault again far up 
on the west bank above Bassein Creek. 
In the meantime I would see if I 
could blast a way through the booms 
below Thilawa to allow our passage. 

On return on board I sent a signal 
off to the Admiral: ‘‘ I am convinced 
that a direct assault on Rangoon, 
using available craft, would be 
successful.” 

At this period of the assault I 
should only have had six L.C.As 
beside my support craft, but I 
gambled on being able to go on, and 
held up various craft which should 
have returned for more men and 
stores. I could by overloading mount 
the entire Brigade, less only the 
R.A.F. and Pioneer detachments. 
Commander Vereker, my Deputy, I 
sent up the river with the army 
second-in-command to discover a likely 
landing spot and to examine the boom. 
They took with them a Japanese 
prisoner, who declared there were no 
Japanese in the vicinity, not even in 
Rangoon. I told them to chuck 
him overboard if they were fired on, but 
he seemed quite content. 

With high water would come the 
dark, and in this swift-running river, 
unlit as it was, the movements of 
craft in darkness would be far t00 
risky. We could not then advance 
again till about 2 p.m. on D plus one. 

The return of my recce party 
brought the best of news. There was 
a gap of two hundred feet in the 
Thilawa boom, and the upper boom 
off Syriam was only a string of buoys, 
unconnected. They had found a good 
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landing- place by Kings Bank fort, 
which had some kind of a gradient for 
LC.T. All the west bank of the river 
was very steep-to, and in this mill- 
race Of a current beaching was a 
dificult problem. That they had 
geen no signs of the enemy decided me 
not to use this beach at all. I would 
put the army down in Dala itself 
ging round by river, and by Dala 
Imeant Rangoon. Dala was our final 
objective permitted by the General ; 
for nobody expected to be able to 
cross the river into Rangoon until we 
had built up a strong force at Dala 
and at Syriam, and the staff date for 
that was the lst of June. 

The Brigadier was game to play, 
and I added the inducement that it 
would save his men a long and wet 
march. I told him that even if he 
were tied to Dala, I had no such restric- 
tions for my craft, and would cross 
the river after landing him. 

We sat over a bottle of whisky in 
the tiny and stuffy wardroom and 
planned the show with some detail. 
Could we load all his men, guns, and 
stores on the last of the ebb and yet 
get away in time? We would have 
a damned good try. I promised 
myself that if we could not get the 
stuff off we would have enough men 
to make an effective raid, if not indeed 
the capture of Rangoon. 

We received a signal from the flag- 
ship that the Admiral and the General 
would come up-river at first light, and 
we turned in praying that we could 
convince them of the righteousness of 
our cause. 

The sweepers appeared first, heralded 
by the explosions of mines, and since 
it was impossible to clear the fairway 
off Sadaing Mut they swept on between 
my craft. They exploded two more 
mines in our anchorage, and it began 
to dawn on me that we were lucky. 
I did not know then that an L.C.T. 
returning with a second load had been 
blown up, and in her among the killed 
was my Chief, Lieut.-Commander (E.) 
Kennard. Only his keenness had put 
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him aboard this craft; for I had not 
sent for him. He had heard of 
stranded craft and at once hastened 
to lend his aid. An M.L. at last 
arrived, and in it were the General, 
the Divisional Commander, and the 
Admiral’s Chief of Staff, Captain 
Bush, D.S.O., D.S.C., R.N. The 
latter and myself retired, leaving the 
scene to the army, but I had told the 
General that we would move off for 
Dala at 1400, hoping he would agree 
to a direct attack on Rangoon. 

We joined in the discussion later, and 
I looked feverishly at the clock. Time 
was passing—valuable time. The dis- 
cussion dragged on covering objectives, 
reserves, supplies, and other technical 
details, while I fretted impatiently. I 
had taken the precaution of moving 
my craft close in to their respective 
beaches ready for reloading, but the 
army were still out at their posts, 
some of them five miles away. They 
had still to be called in when the 
General gave the word to go. 

My opposite number, the naval 
commander of the other assault group, 
had, I knew, the same idea as myself : 
the swift capture of Rangoon. His 
brigade had done well and had got 
their tanks and guns up to Syriam 
overland. There they were sitting in 
sight of the city, and just as eager to 
get in before us as we were to beat 
them. From the outset it had been 
a race with the Fourteenth Army, and 
now it looked as if we could win. 

The General had made his decision, 
and I raised my right thumb at the 
Brigadier. We had succeeded! I 
was to put the Brigade ashore in 
Rangoon, and we would be followed 
in by a battalion of the other Brigade. 

Then began the most hectic period 
of reloading that has ever happened. 
L.C.A. and L.C.I.L.s began loading 
troops, while the surplus thousand 
bodies were loaded into L.C.T. on 
top of their varied cargoes. My 
orders for forming up were circulated 
by loud hailers from the M.L.s, but 
I must admit I expected to start 
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off in terrible confusion. Ashore 
my Beachmaster, Lieut.-Commander 
Tyson, did a grand job of work, ably 
assisted by the two Beach Control 
Officers lying off the beaches, Com- 
mander Vereker and Lieut.-Commander 
Cassidy, D.S.C., R.N.V.R. 

We sailed, half an hour late it is true, 
but with every man, every gun, and 
every vehicle. The ships, too, formed 
up with amazing speed and efficiency, 
shepherded by the M.L.s. I had hoisted 
the ‘Guide of Fleet’ and signalled 
briefly, ‘‘ Follow me.’’ As I looked 
astern at the little craft following me 
in two orderly columns I was filled 
with admiration. It was little short 
of a miracle. I led the line in the 
L.C.H. with battle flags at the mast- 
head, and at my yard-arms I flew 
the 8.0.’s burgee and the 26th Divi- 
sional crest on a large white flag. 
Piper MacFee played his pipes over 
the loud hailer as we swept along on 
the first of the flood at our top speed. 
I was getting a kick out of this. It 
was @ miniature review with the be- 
flagged craft following in perfect 
station and in great spirit. Cameras 
were whirring happily, for we hoped to 
have the films showing in London on 
D plus five. 

Here comes the Thilawa boom, and 
once again I send down the M.L.s to 
warn the craft astern. How narrow 
the gap looks, and the tide runs 
across it here at about forty-five 
degrees. Past it safely, and now we 
angle over to the western bank; then 
over to the east again and through 
the last boom. These golden pagodas 
look on inscrutably as we run through 
the brown swirling water, and although 
we can see far over the flat banks 
of the river we can detect no human 
beings. We turn in for the run up 
to Rangoon city. There lies Monkey 
Point, and the gaping gun-muzzle of 
a heavy gun. We can see the shattered 
water-front now, these twisted steel 
girders, these torn and crumpled 
go-downs. 

Piper MacFee was still playing lustily 
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as he had done the whole way, spelled 
for a short time only by a Gurkha, 
I thought of those’ thousand - odd 
prisoners waiting in the jail and of 
their long and terrible wait. Well, it 
was nearly over now. 

The General, under my bows in an 
M.L., is an interested spectator, but I 
had to move him over from starboard 
to port so that he would not foul the 
beaching of the first wave. 

Men appeared ashore, a few at first, 
then in hundreds, and then in thou- 
sands. They waved and _ shouted, 
but through a loud hailer we ordered 
them back from the water’s edge in 
case there was fighting to be done. 
They paid no attention at all to the 
Burmese interpreter, except to shout 
all the louder. It was obvious that the 
Japanese had gone. 

We ran on past the water-front 
towards the western end of the city 
where I was to touch down, past the 
derelict cranes and shattered wharves, 
past sunken pontoons and tumbled 
go-downs. How soon could we get 
this port open again ? 

** Stand by to beach !”’ 

A captain of a M.L. pointed with 
his finger, and I raised my right thumb. 
I saw him push his telegraphs to full 
speed ahead. I signalled in the 
L.C.A.s, while the L.C.T.s swung over 
to touch down in Dala. This must be 
the first occasion that L.C.T. have 
carried the first wave of troops. 
In a matter of seconds the L.C.A. 
were unloading their troops on the 
many pontoons, but the M.L. had won 
the short race, and a white ensign 
flew ashore in Rangoon. 

A small armed guard from this M.L. 
rushed ashore to open up the jail, and 
on reaching it they found an armed 
sentry on the gate. 

‘* How do we get in ?”’ they asked. 

** Knock,”’ he answered shortly. 

The prisoners, mostly just skeletons 
of men, were in great heart. Under 
their commandant, Wing-Commander 
Hudson, they had armed themselves, 
and, sustained by an air drop of 
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food, captured the airfield on D 
minus one. 

Hudson came aboard and reported 
tome, and I arranged to evacuate the 
whole lot the next day. There was 
aly one woman, and she was about to 
become a mother; her husband had 
died on that very day in the jail. 

As N.O.I.C., Rangoon, I had a big 
job of work ahead of me, and only a 
few of my staff to help me. They all 
did the work of two men apiece to 
the point of total exhaustion. But 
that was all to come; at present my 
frst duty was clear. I signalled to 
th Admiral, ‘‘ Have landed the 
Brigade in Rangoon.’ And in a few 
minutes the news had gone round the 
world. 

The situation now was as follows. 
We had one Brigade ashore in Rangoon, 
shortly to be followed by one battalion 
of another. Dala was firmly held and 
certain stores put ashore there, while 
in Syriam the remainder of the last- 
mentioned had their tanks ard guns 
up by road from their base at Kyauk- 
tan. The Gurkha paratroopers were 
working their way up the west bank 
of the river towards Bassein Creek, 
where the Pioneers, R.A.F. unit, and 
afew Jahts remained. There was no 
information of either Japs or the 
Fourteenth Army, but both were some- 
there between Pegu and Rangoon. 

The river patrols were organised 
fr the night with orders to fire on 
and the urgent 
work of searching for hards suitable 
for beaching L.C.T. and L.S.T. went 
an. Our Brigade moved northwards 
towards Government House and the 
irfield, thrusting out patrols as they 
alvanced. 

The night passed quietly in spite of 


Bithe fact that the I.N.A. and the 


burmese Army were at daggers drawn, 


7 “d both in the city in equal strength 


ifabout four and a half thousand men. 
looting was on a large scale, but there 


4 Were no fires and no disorder. 


In the morning the prisoners came 


‘own to the wharves and piled into 
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a L.C.I.L. for passage down the 
river to where a hospital ship awaited 
them below Elephant Point. They 
were terribly thin, weak and weary, 
almost too tired to stand, but a kind 
of feeble cheerfulness was making 
itself felt, and soon I hoped they 
would realise that they were indeed 
free. Hudson was everywhere, organ- 
ising and detailing, although he looked 
‘out on his feet.’ Some of these men 
were just kids clad in shorts and 
sandals, with stick-like arms and legs. 
Some had missing arms or legs; this 
in many cases was due to the fact 
that the Japs refused to dress the 
wounds of any airman and the camp 
doctors were given no supplies at all. 
We sent them off with a cheer and 
started to embark the Chinese and 
Indian prisoners. These in most cases 
looked fitter and happier ; the Chinese 
in particular were in great form. A 
vast crowd had assembled, chiefly 
of their own nationals, to see them 
off. They cheered and sang while 
the crowd scattered paper on the 
breeze. This paper was all Japanese 
rupee notes, and it is significant that 
not even the poorest coolie bothered 
to collect them. Rangoon was car- 
peted with such notes. 

Immediately the jail was emptied 
the Indian National Army was dics 
armed without fuss and put in the 
jail, until at a later date we used them 
as labour gangs to unload the shipping, 
In the city, where there were no 
troops and only a few Burmese police, 
looting was the popular amusement of 
the Burmese, and the Chinese barri- 
caded their quarter to keep them out. 
Every safe was blown and every piece 
of furniture stolen or deliberately 
destroyed. True, the Chinese got some 
pickings, one gang getting away with 
700,000 rupees. They were to discover 
later that this was only useless paper. 

The Chinese were honestly glad to 
see us come in, for they had had a bad 
time from both Japanese and Burmese. 
All their restaurants were thrown wide 
open for food and drink, and they 
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refused any offer of payment or barter. 
One drink much in evidence was a 
Japanese whisky called ‘Fire Tank 
Brand, Many medal Award.’ It cer- 
tainly deserved a medal, but not as 
whisky. 

In my L.C.H. alongside Pongy 
Street jetty it was unbearably hot ; 
even the drinking-water was at blood 
heat. The decaying rice in the go- 
downs stank to high heaven, and had 
become a breeding - place for flies, 
while every tide deposited some corpse 
on the mud beside us. 

Ashore there was no power, no 
lighting, and no water; the roads were 
in bad repair and still covered with 
shrapnel and debris from the air 
raids. Save for broken windows, most 
of the larger buildings were intact, in 
spite of determined attempts at arson, 
but all private dwellings were com- 
pletely gutted of fittings. The shops 
were empty and closed; like locusts, 
the Japs had taken or destroyed 
everything. 

The search for hards and workshops 
went on, and the Beach Commando 
and beach parties were soon at work 
unloading guns and stores. It had 
been decided to concentrate the army 
in Rangoon, so we had to transport 
the Brigade from Syriam and their 
stores from Kyauktan; similarly we 
brought across the troops from Dala 
and the various units we had left 
behind at Sadaing Mut. 

Spitfires were coming in on the 
airfield, and Dakotas circled over the 
city dropping stores. 

That night one of my M.L.s ran into 
trouble while chasing some escaping 
Japanese. As they neared Kings 
Bank fort a sudden burst of machine- 
gun fire struck them when only a 
hundred yards off the shore. The 
captain, first lieutenant, and one 
gunner were hit, the skipper seriously. 


There was no indication of a target, but 
later it was found that a small party 
of Japs were surrounded here by the 
Jahts, although they had kept quite 
quiet when we passed the spot on our 
arrival. 

I relieved these two officers by two 
first lieutenants from other M.L.s and 
sent them on patrol the next night. 
This time they were off the westem 
end of the city, and at 4 A.M. they 
sighted two motor sampans of about 
forty feet and carrying some dozen 
Japs apiece. When challenged they 
altered course for the shore. The 
M.L. opened up at seventy-five yards 
range with pom-pom, Oerlikon, and 
twin Vickers, and blew them to pieces, 
The gunner on the Vickers was the 
man who had been wounded the 
night before. A quick revenge. 

On board the L.C.H. we could only 
just compete with things; for the 
signal traffic was getting enormous, 
and without telephones, cars, or 
runners it became a nightmare of 
control. 

My staff remaining with me were 
my S8.C.O., Lieutenant Phipps, R.N., 
my Secretary, Lieutenant (S.) Colville, 
R.N., and my navigator, Lieutenant 
Crook, R.N.R. Phipps became my 
Staff Officer Operations as well as 
Signals, Colville rapidly assumed the 
duties of A/N.O.L.C., while Crook 
turned himself into a Rangoon River 
pilot. Soundings were taken along 
the wharves for sunken wreckage, but 
proved the jetties to be fairly clear, 
and all the time the minesweeping 
went on. 

Slowly we were getting somewhere, 
in spite of the handicap of having to 
sail all our useful landing craft before 
the monsoon finally broke. By D 


plus five the first ocean-going steamship 


went alongside the wharves at Rangoon. 
The port of Rangoon was open. 
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CHARLES AND GEORGE NAPIER. 


BY LIKUT.-COLONEL G. P. EVANS, C.B.E. 


ELEVEN years ago @ paper on the 
tee Napier brothers appeared in 
‘Yaga’? by Sir John Fortescue, the 
tented historian of the British Army, 
by whose untimely death military 
literature has suffered irreparable loss. 
Sir John in his article wrote of the career 
ithe Napiers asa whole. The present 
wticle, taken mainly from the Memoirs 
Charles and George Napier, treats of 
thearly career only of the two brothers 
ipto the time of Charles being wounded 
ad taken prisoner after the battle of 
(orunna, and introduces incidents not 
of general knowledge which it is hoped 


i sy be of interest. 


The three brothers, who were only 
wparated from each other in age by 
ayear or so, were the sons of Colonel 
the Hon. George Napier and Lady 
‘arah Lennox, daughter of the second 
Duke of Richmond. Charles, the 
ddest, was born in 1782, George in 
1784, and William in 1785. ‘Black’ 
Charles, so called from his swarthy 
complexion, born in 1786, was the 
second son of the Hon. Charles Napier, 
RN., and grandson of the fifth Baron 
Napier, and so first cousin to the 
brothers. A remarkable thing about 
these four stalwarts is that all fought 
together in the Peninsular campaign 
wder Sir John Moore or Wellington, 
aboth ; all four were wounded, some 
ii them many times; all eventually 
nse to be Knights Commanders of 
the Bath (Charles being made a G.C.B.), 
ad all died in their beds at much the 
ume age—Charles aged seventy-two, 
George at seventy-one, William at 
venty-five, and ‘ Black’ Charles at 
eventy-four. It may further be said 
tht none of the four owed anything 
” family connections in the way of 
Momotion, which, indeed, as they 
heame senior, was much slower than 


their merits deserved. The brothers 


1 “ The Napiers.” 








certainly received early commissions 
in the Army, and ‘Black’ Charles 
appointment to a ship, by family 
interest, but there it began and 
ended. For the rest, each carved out 
his own career, and hard work enough 
he had to do so. 

In this account, William Napier, 
the future historian of the Peninsular 
War, and ‘Black’ Charles scarcely 
come into the picture at all. Ata 
later stage in Wellington’s campaigns 
all three brothers were to be more or 
less together, or at any rate to meet 
frequently, with their sailor cousin 
‘Black’ Charles butting in out of 
sheer devilment and love of adventure. 
It is a pity that he does not come 
on the stage here, for his was a most 
engaging personality. A short notice 
of his school-days will be given later. 

Before going further a few words 
must be said about the Napiers’ 
parents. Colonel Napier had served 
with distinction in the American War, 
from which he was invalided home, 
desperately sick of a fever from which 
he was not expected to recover. Re- 
cover he did, however, and became 
Adjutant of the Guards. He was sub- 
sequently appointed Comptroller of 
the Woolwich Laboratory, where he 
carried out several experiments, im- 
proving the manufacture of English 
gunpowder and of armaments gener- 
ally, especially in the composition of 
rockets. On retiring he settled at 
Celbridge, a small town on the Liffey, 
ten miles from Dublin and close to 
Castletown, the residence of his brother- 
in-law. Colonel Napier is described as 
being a fine figure of a man six feet 
two inches in height, and was in his 
younger days considered one of the 
handsomest officers of the British 
Army. His sons all write enthusiastic- 
ally about him, and to the end of their 
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days he is bracketed by them with 
Wellington and Sir John Moore as the 
three heroes literally sans tache, to use 
the family motto of the Napiers. 

Their mother, who as Lady Sarah 
Lennox had at eighteen charmed the 
youthful George the Third into pro- 
posing to her, is said, not only by her 
sons, to have been very lovely. That 
she was a good mother is apparent from 
the letters of her sons, who were 
devoted to her. Charles in particular 
throughout his strenuous service wrote 
to her constantly, and it was a terrible 
blow to him and indeed to them all 
when quite unexpectedly she became 
blind. The Napier family was a fairly 
large one. There were five sons and 
two or three daughters. The other 
brothers were Richard, of whom little 
is known; and Henry, who entered 
the Royal Navy, became a Captain 
and a C.B., and then retired. Accord- 
ing to his brother George, “ Henry 
was considered a most excellent, 
skilful, and deserving officer by his 
own profession, and had studied it 
perhaps with more zeal and ability 
than most men.” But he goes on to 
remark that in the Navy merit is 
seldom rewarded in proportion to its 
deserts, and allowing for brotherly 
partisanship there was doubtless good 
grounds for this assertion in the days 
of which he writes. 

Although of Scottish parentage, 
being indeed directly descended from 
John Napier of Merchiston, the in- 
ventor of logarithms in the sixteenth 
century, the brothers never lost their 
love for Ireland, and many are the 
affectionate reminiscences of their old 
home in that distressful country. 
‘Black’ Charles, their cousin, on the 
contrary, was brought up at Merchiston 
Hall, where he was born. At the 
tender age of seven he was sent to the 
High School at Edinburgh, which at 
that time consisted of six hundred 
boys. As a day-boy he probably 
escaped a good deal of bullying which 
otherwise would inevitably have been 
his lot. He was there for seven years, 
and as he grew bigger was greatly 
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looked up to as a leader against the 
rabble of Edinburgh, and was always 
ready to take the part of a little chap 
bullied by a big one. ‘“ Often,” says 
his chronicler, ‘‘ did he in such battles 
interpose, and often did he wipe a 
bloody nose.” At the age of thirteen 
he was appointed as midshipman to 
H.M.S. Renown, a new ship of seventy- 
four guns, having previously done a 
short cruise in H.M.S. Martin, a sloop 
of war. Here reluctantly we must 
take leave of the future Admiral ; for 
it was not until after Wellington had 
taken over the chief command in the 
Peninsula that he joined his cousins, 
by way of putting in time while 
waiting for a ship. 

Charles, as the eldest and most 
famous of the three brothers, now 
claims our attention. Passing over 
the strenuous years of life in Ireland 
amidst constant ructions culminating 
in the insurrection of 1798, we may 
record an unlucky accident that befell 
him at the age of seventeen. He was 
a delicate boy, owing it is said to the 
barbarous treatment of a nurse in his 
infancy, and his limbs apparently 
were brittle. He was out shooting 
with his brother George, and having 
shot @ snipe jumped a deep ditch to 
get it. In doing so he fell and broke 
his leg. On George running up to 
him he laughed and called.out, “I’ve 
broken my leg, but I’ve got the 
snipe!” Thus brother George. Charles 
himself says that at the moment he 
felt no pain until he looked down and 
saw his foot under his knee, with the 
bones protruding through the flesh. 
This turned him sick, and the pain 
became violent. The doctors set the 
leg crooked, and had to straighten 
it again with boards and bandages, 
which caused the patient extreme 
agony. The bandages were tightened 
every hour, day and night, causing 
him to faint several times. For two 
days he endured this torture, but at 
last struck, and told the doctors to 
remove the bandages as he could bear 
no more. They did so, and to his 
great relief he found that the leg was 
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straight. His account, written several 
years after the accident, ends with a 
piece of quaint humour common to 
him. “It is now as straight a one I 
fatter myself,” he writes, “as ever 
pore up the body of a gentleman, or 
kicked a blackguard.” 

Shortly before this accident his 
father had got him appointed as 
AD.C. to Sir James Duff commanding 
the Limerick District, Charles having 
been gazetted ensign in the 33rd 
Regiment of Foot at the age of twelve. 
George succeeded him as A.D.C., 
having exchanged into the infantry 
fom the 24th Light Dragoons. A 
year or two later the younger brother, 
William, was given a cornetcy in the 
Blues through the interest of his 
uncle the Duke of Richmond, but, like 
his brother George, exchanged into the 
infantry, since neither could afford 
the expense of a cavalry regiment. 
After various vicissitudes and ex- 
changes from one regiment to another, 
the three brothers found themselves 
in the same brigade at Shorncliffe 
under Sir John Moore, the brigade 
which afterwards became so famous 
as the light division in the Peninsular 
War. The regiments composing it 
were the 43rd and 52nd Regiments 
of light infantry and the 95th or Rifle 
Corps. William Napier was in the 
43rd, George in the 52nd, and Charles 
in the Rifle Corps, all three being 
Captains at this time. 

It is @ curious circumstance, if 
perhaps not quite a coincidence, that 
all three brothers should have served 
under Sir John Moore in England 
practically at the same time, and also 
that“they should have served under 
his orders in his Peninsular campaign 
—Charles and George in the retreat 
on Corunna and in the battle of that 
place, and William with the Light 
Division on the forced march to Vigo 
under General Craufurd. Moore made 
a2 impression on them in those early 
days that was never effaced. He won 
their hearts, and moulded them at 
their most impressionable age into the 
fine soldiers they afterwards became. 
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It is not too much to say that the 
three brothers worshipped him, and 
indeed in this respect they were by no 
means exceptional. It is not given 
to every distinguished General to 
inspire his troops with affection as well 
as with confidence, but Moore had 
pre-eminently this gift, just as cer- 
tainly as Wellington, for all his 
victories, had not. The former was 
certainly not easy-going. He had a 
high sense of duty, and expected his 
officers to have it also, while his 
methods of training regiments as light 
infantry were as thorough as they 
were at that time unique. 

Here is George Napier’s account of 
his first introduction to Moore. George 
was then eighteen years of age with 
some two years’ service. He dates 
the real commencement of his career 


from this time, as well he may. “The 
52nd Regiment,” he writes, “was 
quartered at Chatham under the 
immediate command of Sir John 


Moore, and when I called upon him 
to pay my respects upon joining, he 
received me very kindly, turned me 
round, looked at me, and then laugh- 
ingly said, ‘Oh, you will do; I see 
you are a good cut of a Light Infantry- 
man—come and dine with me.’ This 
was my first introduction to that great 
and good soldier. From that time he 
treated me like a son. I never was 
from under his command, and I am 
proud, most proud, to say I never 
received the slightest reproof from his 
lips.” Moore subsequently made 
George his A.D.C., and in that capacity 
the latter served under him in Spain 
and Portugal until Moore received his 
fatal wound at Corunna. He showed 
kindness to all three brothers. He 
got William gazetted a Captain in 
the 43rd without purchase, and Charles, 
who had left his regiment to go on 
the staff of his cousin, General Fox, 
in Ireland, subsequently did his utmost, 
unsuccessfully at first, to exchange 
into some regiment that would again 
bring him under Moore’s command. 
Finally, he was gazetted as a Major 
in the 50th, now the Royal West Kent 
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“Well done, my Majors!” and these orderly, Sergeant Keene, had just “0 
were almost the last words of the got over, and was practically hidden — 
gallant Moore before he, too, fellmortally from four or five men behind it. As mg 
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the levelled muskets, and instantly 
struck them up “‘ with,” writes Charles, 
“a force and quickness which saved 
me from being blown to atoms; as it 
was, my face was much burned. Then 
all got over, yet it required the example 
of officers and the bravest men to get 
all over.” 

The French were driven back, but 
the attack was broken up by lanes, 
enclosures, and buildings. Cohesion 
was lost, and the line dissolved into 
small groups of men firing from walls 
and such cover as was obtainable. 
Some time before this Sir John Moore 
had sent off George Napier with an 
urgent order for supports to be brought 
up, but was himself at that moment 
wounded, and although the message 
was duly delivered, there was some 
delay, perhaps inevitable on the fall 
of the General. At all events, when 
Sir John Hope, on whom the command 
had devolved, rode up to the 50th, 
which was still hotly engaged, Captain 
Clunes, now commanding the regiment, 
reported to him that their commanding 
officer, Major Napier, had been killed, 
also the second-in-command, and that 
their ammunition was expended. The 
much-needed reinforcements were now 
forthcoming, and General Hope, accom- 
panied by George Napier, rode from 
brigade to brigade, directing and 
encouraging the troops, and by the 
evening the enemy had everywhere 
fallen back, having been repulsed 
with great slaughter, while the British 
troops had advanced far beyond their 
original position. So ended the battle 
of Corunna, in @ victory won at a 
terrible cost by the death of the 
gallant Moore. 

When darkness fell, George Napier, 
torch in hand, searched the battle- 
field for his brother, having heard 
from some officers of the regiment 
that they thought Charles was only 
wounded and must be lying there. He 
looked at the body of every officer he 
could find, expecting each in turn to 
disclose the features of his brother. 
Not finding him, he went to the house 
8ppointed as a hospital for the wounded, 
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but Charles was not among them. 
With a heavy heart he made his way 
to the house used as headquarters. 
Here we may give his own words: 
“On entering I saw no light; I heard 
no sound, no movement. All was 
silent as the grave. A cold dread chill 
struck upon my heart as I ascended 
the gloomy stairs and opened the 
opposite door, from whence I imagined 
I now heard the half-stifled sob of 
grief. Oh, God! What was my 
horror, my misery, my agony! Sir 
John Moore lay stretched on a mat- 
tress; a dreadful wound bared the 
cavity of his chest; he had just 
breathed his last. The lofty spirit 
which so lately animated that beautiful, 
though now cold and bleeding form, 
had taken flight.” A small group of 
officers was round the dead General. 
Colonel Anderson, one of his greatest 
friends, was kneeling with his arm 
supporting Sir John Moore’s head. 
Colonel Colborne, Harry Percy, and 
James Stanhope, the brother of Charles 
Stanhope of the 50th, overwhelmed 
by the double loss of his brother and 
his friend, were standing near, and 
added to the group was Moore’s faithful 
and devoted servant, ‘ Francois,’ 
‘*“bending over his master’s mangled 
body, his hands clasped in speechless 
agony, his face as pale as the calm 
countenance he wildly gazed upon.” 
A scene awful indeed, and yet beautiful, 
and to be engraved on the memories 
of those present to their dying day. 
Charles, meanwhile, had been carried 
off as a prisoner. He had been wounded 
in several places, and was at death’s 
door. His worst wound was from a 
stab in the back from one of a party 
of Frenchmen who came out from a 
doorway just as Charles had passed. 
While he was wrestling with his 
assailant, badly wounded as he was, 
a vile Italian trooper tried to kill him, 
and was prevented from doing so by 
a chivalrous French drummer named 
Guibert, but not before the former 
had struck the defenceless Englishman 
on the head with his sabre, cutting 
into the bone, but fortunately not 
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through it. The villain made a third 
attempt when Guibert had moved off 
to some distance, but on Charles’s 
shouting to him, Guibert ran back, 
swore furiously at the Italian, pushed 
him away, and himself supported the 
wounded officer. ‘‘ Quarter was then 
given,” writes Charles, ‘‘ but they tore 
my pantaloons in tearing my watch 
and purse from my pocket, and a little 
locket of hair which hung round my 
neck.” He was supported up the lane 
by Guibert and some French soldiers, 
and here he had a most extraordinary 
encounter. Coming down the lane, 
quite alone, was a soldier of the 50th, 
an Irish giant named Hennessy. He 
levelled his musket at Guibert, whom 
he would have shot had Charles not 
called out, ‘“‘ For God’s sake don’t 
fire! Iam a prisoner, badly wounded, 
and can’t help you. Surrender.” 
**For why would I surrender ?”’ was 
the dauntless reply in a rich Irish 
brogue. ‘‘ Because there are at least 
twenty men upon you.” “ Well,” 
said Hennessy, dashing down his 
musket across their legs and making 
them jump, “if I must surrender 
there’s my firelock for yez.’” Then 
coming up he threw his arm round me, 
and giving Guibert a push that sent 
him and one or two others reeling 
against the wall, shouted out, ‘‘ Stand 
away, ye bloody spalpeens, I'll carry 
him meself ; bad luck to the whole of 
yez!” Soon they came on a large 
body of French under a General, who 
asked Charles his rank, and detailed an 
officer to support him with Hennessy, 
but Charles was in such pain that they 
had to lay him down on a bundle of 
straw. Finally, he was taken to a 
ruined building, the stalwart Hennessy 
holding him in his arms, as he was now 
unable to lie down. He was offered 
broth and wine, but could touch 
nothing. General Renaud returned 
him his sword, saying he had used it 
well. Charles wrote his name and 
rank on a piece of paper, using a stick 
dipped in his blood, and sent it to- 
gether with his sword to Marshal 
Soult, with a request to speak to him. 
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The officer taking it did not retury, 
Hennessy, having occasion to leave 
the building, failed also to return, 
having been seized and marched off, 
as Charles afterwards learnt. The 
latter was now in a terrible plight. 
For two long days and nights he lay, 
suffering dreadfully from his wounds 
and from cold. “TI had no waistcoat 
or drawers,” he writes, ‘only a 
uniform coat and torn trousers, and 
the cold was dreadful; for it was 
January and the hill high.” Finally, 
he was taken to Soult’s headquarters, 
and here experienced the greatest 
kindness from the Marshal and his 
staff, as also from Marshal Ney. On 
Charles telling Soult of wounded 
English soldiers lying starving in 
Elvina village, he promised to send 
assistance to them immediately. He 
had Charles taken to his own quarters, 
and his wounds dressed by his own 
surgeon. In course of time Charles 
recovered, and was then allowed by 
the chivalrous Ney to go to Engiand, 
on the Marshal’s hearing that his 
mother was old and blind. 

It is pleasing to know that Hennessy 
escaped, and after many adventures 
found his way to Oporto and fought 
with the Spanish guerillas against the 
French, but was again taken and 
thrown with some Portuguese into 
prison. Here he lingered long ‘in 
durance vile ’—and much imagination 
is not needed to realise how vile it 
must have been in every way—while 
expecting daily to be dragged out and 
shot. But one day hearing guns, his 
heart, as he put it, told him it was the 
English. Presently there was battering 
on the door of the prison, and Hennessy 
fought his way out, knocking the 
sentry on the head with the man’s 
own musket, which he took, together 
with his accoutrements. The Bufis 
shortly came up; Hennessy joined 
them, and fought at Talavera. 

At Talavera he heard of George 
Napier, made his way to him, and 
showed him a silver spur which had 
formerly belonged to Charles. He 
was delighted to hear that Charles 
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was alive, for he had thought him 
dead. He would not part with the 
spur, served throughout .that cam- 
paign, and subsequently rejoined the 
50th. Charles after his exchange also 
went back to the regiment, now in 
England, and Hennessy was promoted 
corporal. He got leave of absence 
to see his wife and child at Cork, and 
Charles, about to return to the Penin- 
sula, gave him a letter to a friend of 
his, the Collector of Customs in that 
city. Arrived in Cork, Hennessy went 
straight to the Collector’s house with- 
out going first to see his family. He 
was told that Charles had gone back 
to Spain. “Och! murder! Is he 
gone back, an’ the rigiment not with 
him? By me sowl, they'll niver stop 
behind him. I must be off.” He was 
asked to see his family first and let 
the Collector know what he could do 
for them while he was away. “Och! 
Good luck to the wife an’ child ; I'll not 
go near them, but off this minute!” 
And go he did, without seeing either. 

As he expected, he found when he 
got back that the regiment was under 
orders for Spain. Arrived there, 
Charles had him promoted to be ser- 
geant. But he was soon sentenced to 
be broken for drunkenness and insub- 
ordination. Colonel Stewart, then 
commanding the regiment, forgave 
him for the sake of Charles, who was 
at that time in Lisbon Hospital suffer- 
ing from a wound. Again Hennessy 
was tried, broken, and sentenced to 
be flogged, and again the last part 
of the sentence was remitted by 
Colonel Stewart on Charles’s account. 
Twice more, at short intervals, was 
this splendid but incorrigible soldier 
tried for plunder, his besetting sin ; 
once again pardoned by Stewart out of 
regard for Charles Napier, but the last 
time flogged. He afterwards behaved 
well, and showed, as usual, the greatest 
courage in action, until a cannon-ball 
in the Pyrenees ended the turbulent life 
of as brave a soldier as ever stepped, 
whatever his military crimes. 


The story of the spurs was this. 
As Charles lay wounded in the ruined 
building after Corunna, Hennessy un- 
buckled the spurs from his boots, 
telling Charles, very sensibly, that 
“them French spalpeens”’ on finding 
that they were silver would certainly 
stealthem. Charles acquiesced, merely 
telling Hennessy that, if he escaped, to 
give them back to his sister, since he 
did not expect to live. The spurs had 
been her present to him. Hennessy 
had to sell one to procure food on his 
way to Oporto, but nothing would 
make him part with the other. 
‘“‘ Charles’ injunction,” writes William 
Napier, “was not forgotten. When 
this strange man reached England, 
instead of going to his regiment or 
to his wife and child, he travelled at 
least two hundred miles to find Miss 
Napier, and delivered the spur to 
her.” When one realises that John 
Hennessy was a Catholic, and an 
Irish Catholic at that, and that Charles 
Napier was a Protestant, his devotion 
strikes one as even more wonderful 
than it otherwise would have been, 
and speaks volumes for Charles as 
well as for the man himself. 

Fate played a scurvy trick on poor 
Guibert, the French drummer who 
had twice saved Charles Napier’s life. 
As a result of the latter’s representa- 
tions to Soult, Guibert received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour from 
Napoleon. But an officer or a sous- 
officer disputed his right to the Cross, 
claiming that he himself had rescued 
the English major. As a result of 
chicanery and false swearing Guibert 
was made to give it up. Mad with 
rage he tried to desert, but was 
captured and shot. A sorry jade 
indeed is Fortune, distributing her 
favours and buffets indiscriminately, 
with no regard to merit. 

All three brothers were to meet 
again before long on the battlefields 
of Spain, and with them ‘Black’ 
Charles their cousin. But their further 
adventures belong to another story. 





CONVOYS TO RUSSIA. 


I, THE ESCORT CARRIER, 


BY LIEUTENANT (A.) HUGH POPHAM, R.N.V.B. 


AFTER ten days in port it was quite 
a pleasant change to be at sea again. 
For the previous week rumours had 
been circulating, equally unreliable 
whether from the captain’s steward or 
the stokers’ mess-deck ; but the arrival 
of a load of stores, inadvertently labelled 
‘N. Russia,’ confirmed our suspicions. 

It would not be true to say that the 
ship was thrilled at the prospect. We 
had had three months operating off 
the Norwegian coast earlier in the 
year, and it had been cold and wet 
and miserable, whether you were a 
look-out in the wing of the bridge or 
a pilot in the cockpit of a Swordfish. 
However, there it was; and over our 
gimlets on the first morning out we 
grumbled and wondered whether at 
least the gods would give us U-boats 
to liven up the trip. The Air Staff 
Officer, who is the authority on such 
matters, said that they were all 
moving up north now that the French 
coast was no longer open to them. 
Commander Flying and Clunk, the 
C.O. of the squadron, muttered dismally 
that they wouldn’t be surprised if we 
were the first convoy to go through 
without a sighting. It would not have 
surprised anyone. We had been on 
trade protection duties for six months, 
guarding convoys which had resolutely 
refused to require protection. For six 
months we had not seen a sausage. 
This time we were more optimistic. 
Pilots and observers were hopeful, and 
one crew who had done the run the 
year before had a willing and inquisitive 
audience. 

My job on board was that of bats- 
man or Deck Landing Control Officer, 
to give him his official title; the 
yellow-garbed gentleman who stands 
on the port side of the deck aft and, 
through the medium of a pair of 





yellow bats, signals to the aircraft as 
they approach to land. 

After lunch that first day pilots 
and observers and air-gunners mustered 
in the Ready Room, and the Air Staff 
Officer, Commander Flying (known as 
* Wings ’), the Radio Officer, and ‘ Met’ 
delivered the briefing for the trip, and 
issued any special instructions regard. 
ing wireless, homing, distress signals, 
and other kindred matters. ‘ Met’ 
reckoned the weather would be quite 
good on the way up, though the first 
of the equinoctial gales was expected 
on the return trip. On the strength of 
my own premonitions I dug out my 
old flying-jacket and boots ; for when 
it is cold a flight-deck is the coldest 
place on earth. 

To port and starboard, cutting 
through the grey-blue seas, the de- 
stroyers which were to be part of our 
escort maintained their steady pattern. 
Ahead, our fellow-carrier, astern, a 
cruiser, threw back white wakes in the 
slight variable sunshine. 

** Message from Commander Flying, 
sir. Two Swordfish and two Wildcats 
will be taking off on an exercise in 
forty minutes’ time.” 

I called over the Flight-deck Petty 
Officer, a small, quick Cockney of a 
fellow with an enormous sense of 
humour, and passed on the orders. 
In a few minutes things began to 
move. The two Swordfish were parked 
aft, one on each quarter, their wings 
spread ; and in front of them, on the 
centre line of the deck, the two Wild- 
cats. All the other aircraft had dis- 
appeared down the lift, and the deck 
once more looked its bare, tidy self— 
bare and tidy, that is, but for the wires 
and barriers spanning it, the ugly little 
bridge structure forward of the beam 
on the starboard side, and the aircraft 
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parked and chocked and lashed down 
aft. When everything was ready I 
went down to the Ready Room to see 
who was flying and to smoke a quiet 
cigarette before take-off time. 

In a few moments the loud-speaker 
crackled, and Wings’ voice came over : 
“Man your aircraft. Start up.’”’ And 
pilots and observers and air-gunners, 
wrapped up in flying overalls and 
scarves and helmets and boots, tramped 
up on deck. 

Soon all the pilots were strapped 
in, and in the back of the Swordfish 
observers and air-gunners were settling 
themselves testing radio, stowing chart- 
boards, checking the intercom. When 
the pilots had run up their engines, a 
man to each wheel to hold the chocks, 
they gave me the ‘thumbs up,’ which 
I passed on to Wings on his bridge. 
This meant that he could tell the 
Captain that the aircraft were ready 
to fly off; and, almost immediately, 
the white flag with the red diamond 
went up to the dip, and the whole 
foree—destroyers, carriers, and the 
cruiser—began to swing round into 
wind. 

Fifteen, ten, five degrees, 20, 22, 26 
knots, on my wind-speed and direction 
indicator. The smoke streamed flatly 
aft, and the wind down the flight-deck 
was sharp and cold, cutting one’s 
cheeks and banging the slots of the 
Swordfish in and out. 

The green flag on Wings’ position 
goes out. I wave away the chocks, 
catch the pilot’s eye, who grins in 
readiness ; my green flag drops; and 
the first Wildcat opens up against the 
brakes. In a moment he is on his 
way down the deck, and, braced against 
the slip-stream, I bring the next air- 
craft up into the take-off position. 
Ten seconds since the first one began 
to move and the second one opens up. 

And the third, and the fourth ; though 
in the racket of the labouring Pegasus, 
in the Stringbags’ curiously bowed 
legs, and in the two in the back 
cockpit, looking as always like two 
children in a pram, there is little of 
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the dignity of flight. As soon as they 
are clear the flag goes down, and the 
force turns back on to course. 

After an hour the aircraft returned 
from their exercise; and soon they 
were all on safely and being refuelled 
ready for the next trip. 


At 8.30 the next morning we picked 
up our convoy through thin veils of 
rain: the old, familiar lines of ships 
with the destroyers and corvettes and 
frigates stretching from horizon to 
horizon; so like one another, these 
convoys, that one gets the feeling that 
there is in reality only one to travel 
under your wing the regular routes— 
from Britain to Russia, from Britain 
to Gib., from Gib. back to the U.K. 
Then, as one looks more closely, one 
sees that each differs slightly from the 
last: more tankers .or Liberty ships 
or British freighters, as the case may 
be. In this one we had a number of 
Russian minesweepers, tiny shells of 
boats, tossing about in the wake of 
the convoy, and so small that one 
almost felt they should not have been 
allowed out so far from land. 

About this stage of convoy work 
there is always the same feeling, too, 
of a sort of suspended tranquillity, the 
ships keeping quiet, careful station, 
and in each men wondering what the 
coming days will bring. Now you see 
what ships are going to be the lame 
ducks; for there is almost always one 
and sometimes more than one. 

At 9 two Wildcats flew off in case 
the regular ‘ Weather Willie’ Junkers 
88 came over and should spot the 
convoy; and at 10 two Swordfish on 
anti-submarine patrol. Those four 
landed on without incident ; and then, 
just as they were all forward being 
refuelled, ‘Scramble Fighters’ came 
over the loud-speakers. All the air- 
craft were rushed aft, and the two 
Wildcats went skeltering into the air. 
In a few minutes they intercepted a 
Liberator, and then a Catalina, both 
of which had failed to identify them- 
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selves; and then landed on again 
because the weather was closing in. 
The evening died in a smoky twilight 
of rain and low cloud, and at 10 o’clock 
we lashed the aircraft down for the 
night and handed over duty carrier to 
the other ship. In the day’s work lay, 
perhaps, the curious and unenviable lot 
of the Fleet Air Arm. So often they 
fly the endless, unrewarding miles and 
hardly expect to see anything, and 
yet must be ready at all times in case 
they do. They plod over the uneasy 
acres of ocean in tired and obsolete 
aeroplanes, and at the end perform 
landings of surprising difficulty, often 
under appalling conditions, with noth- 
ing to show for the hours flown, nothing 
palpable for the landings achieved. 
And yet, though pilots and observers 
grumble, they become, amazingly 
enough, keener than ever. Most of 
my off-duty hours were spent at sea 
in the Ready Room, a low square box 
of a place fitted out with chairs and 
blackboards and a cinema projector. 
There the air crews spend most of 
their time, because if several aircraft 
are in the air and others are standing 
by for a possible strike, that makes 
half the squadron; and inevitably 
the remainder are normally there too. 
If the strike goes off, then more come 
on stand-by, making the bulk of the 
squadron either in the air or at readi- 
ness. The same with the Wildcats ; for 
in an operation where U-boats or 
enemy aircraft are expected there is 
always one or more sections of fighters 
standing by. And so, in the Ready 
Room, one gets a very good idea of 
the current feeling of what is going 
on, the chaff and the jokes and the 
grouses. The blackboard is as good an 
indication as any of how much flying 
is being done. When things are slack, 
Tony, who was an artist in peace- 
time, and Bob, who will never be an 
artist, and ‘ Fearless,’ so called because 
his frequent accidents have not the 
least effect upon his equanimity, and 
his observer, the Gremlin, to whose 
baleful influence ‘ Fearless’’ prangs 
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are mockingly attributed, Knocker waved 
and Peter and Mac, three of the steady 
fighter pilots, all New Zealanders, Booms t 
are there, drawing aeroplanes or girls pear ust 
or cows or anything else that occur plenty 
to them, and writing rude remarks arrival 
about their fellow-men. All this mixed with & 
up with operational ‘ gen’ and orders, ally, he 
When things get busier fewer people down j 
have time for such amiable frivolities, up to. 
and the ‘writing on the wall’ is B i, mi 
restricted to the bearing and distance starts 
of the nearest U-boats, call-signs, B 455 Jat 
wireless channels, and other such times 1 
symbols of war. In b 

most ¢ 
We had a quiet night of it plodding an 
through the driving rain; and the Occasi 
other carrier, being better equipped 16 m1 
for night-flying than we and being, recogn 
therefore, duty, did not fly. The featur 
morning broke cold and grey, with low The 
clouds driving along before a thirty- watch 
knot wind; and the sea was grey too, sea, § 
and flecked with white horses. We passa, 
were still forty-eight hours away from They 
the real danger area, and the day-long deck, 
patrols of Swordfish ploughed the weat] 
damp skies and searched the short At a 
ugly seas in vain. The fighters did for ¢ 
not fly, but were at readiness all day deck. 
just in case. Despite the rising sea dav. 
the deck was fairly steady into wind, (or f 
and none of the landings was any off, : 
trouble. last 
Followed another quiet night, with do t 
the same low cloud and driving squalls be | 
of rain; and then, at a quarter to heer 
nine in the morning, things woke up Whe 
with a start at the order to scramble that 
the fighters. Our two Wildcats went refa 
off, and also two Sea Hurricanes from whi 
the other carrier. An enemy aircraft ound 
had been reported. The fighters tien 
chased about after him for an hour fort 
without success, and then came back val 
and landed. One approached high, ing 
dropped heavily, and burst a tyre: no 
the first casualty up till then. The the 
sea was a lot rougher than it had been ’ 
and the ship was pitching a fair int 





amount, causing one Swordfish to be 
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waved round twice before it struck a 
steady patch. In every ship there 
seems to be a definite cycle of pitch, 
and usually it is possible to tell in 
plenty of time whether the aircraft's 
arrival over the stern will correspond 
with a stationary period. Occasion- 
ally, however, the deck either steadies 
down just after the pilot has opened 
up to go round again and you curse 
the missed opportunity, or worse, it 
starts an ugly movement when it is 
too late to wave the aircraft off, some- 
times with startling results. 

In between patrols, air crews spent 
most of their time, as always, in the 
Ready Room, yarning, playing cards, 
reading, talking shop, and smoking. 
Occasionally we showed a film on the 
16 mm. projector, either an aircraft 
recognition picture or, on rare occasions, 
feature films from the ship’s library. 

The Aircraft Handling Party, one 
watch of whom are always handy at 
sea, shelter in another of the cross- 
passages beneath the flight - deck. 
They do all the moving of aircraft on 
deck, a miserable job in wet or cold 
weather, and often very hard work. 
At all times it is dull and endless; 
for there are usually four aircraft on 
deck, and two or more in the air all 
day. When the patrols change two 
(or four) more are ranged and flown 
off, and, as soon as they are off, the 
last patrol comes on. Before they can 
do that any aircraft on deck have to 
be pushed or taxied ahead of the 
barrier to leave the deck clear aft. 
When all are down safely, those 
that have just landed have to be 
refuelled and sometimes struck down, 
while the remainder are pushed aft 
ready for the next time. Each opera- 
tion has to be done fast: the taxying 
forward because the ship is losing 
valuable seconds into wind ; the push- 
ing back because until it is completed 
no aircraft can leave the deck. Thus 
the life of the Handling Party tends 
to be one of long periods of boredom 
interrupted by short periods of furious 
activity under the scalding tongue of 
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their Petty Officer, the Flight-deck 
Officer, or Commander Flying. But 
when the need arises, by Hermes, do 
they move ! 


And so the first few days go by 
with the routine of search and patrol, 
occasionally disorganised by alarms 
and excursions, a bogey which sends 
the fighters scrambling into the air, 
a U-boat report which just manages 
to get the crews out of their chairs 
and into their cockpits before it is 
cancelled. 

It began that trip early one morning 
with the distant thud and tremor of 
depth-charges from the flank of the 
convoy. We did not realise, until the 
report came in at breakfast-time, that 
one of the bangs had been, not a 
depth-charge at all, but the concussion 
of a torpedo which sank one of our 
escorting frigates. There were under 
a dozen survivors from her; for the 
force of a tinfish on so small a craft 
is sufficient to disintegrate her. Her 
loss put us on our mettle. Despite the 
fact that the encounter had taken 
place some way ahead, over the horizon, 
that sudden flash splitting open the 
chill twilight, the bitter water freezing 
and numbing the few who escaped, 
were part of our experience, if only 
vicariously ; and everyone was keen 
to get into the air. They had not long 
to wait. 

Reports came in sporadically all 
day, and we had as many as seven 
aircraft in the air at one time—without 
success. Without even so much as 4 
sighting. From an objective point 
of view, of course, it is better so. To 
keep the subs at a distance, to send 
them scuttling under the surface and 
so prevent them from closing for an 
attack, to get all the merchantmen 
safely into harbour, is, from the 
statistical aspect, to achieve one’s 
purpose. But from the positive point 
of view, from Clunk’s and Jack’s 
and the ship’s company’s, it can be 
nothing less than disappointment. 
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There is no satisfaction comparable 
to spotting your first U-boat conning- 
tower and going down and seeing the 
rockets zipping home or the depth- 
charges make a neat straddle across 
the hull. Just as for the fighter 
pilot there is nothing comparable to 
knowing that the deflection is right, 
and, pressing the button, knowing the 
bullets are striking. It is the necessary 
climax to training and practice and an 
acquired skill; and for most pilots is 
no more connected with killing than 
is scoring a goal at football. 

The fact that a large number of 
the ships in the convoy were carrying 
deck cargoes of locomotives, trucks, 
and variegated rolling-stock provoked 
some lucid comment from one or two 
of the Flight-deck Party. ‘* Escorting 
the bloody L.N.E.R., are we?’ in- 
quired one Welshman ; and the Petty 
Officer’s startled remark on seeing 
them for the first time: ‘“‘ Blimey, this 
ain’t a convoy, it’s a siding !”’ 

- If that evening ended up with a 
frantic, but unavailing, furore of 
fighters, strikes, searches, 


activity, 
patrols, going off and coming back, in 
succession or together, the following 
day was to bring our first achievement. 
At a quarter-past three in the morning, 
in a cold grey murk, we scrambled 


two Wildcats; and an hour later, 
after a long and tantalising chase in 
and out of the cloud, they reported 
they had shot down a shadower, a 
BV138, in flames. They landed on at 
half-past four very nicely, despite the 
excitement of a first victory; and 
over a cup of tea in the Ready Room 
recounted it to an impressed and 
curious audience. “It was so big,” 
said Charles, ‘‘ you couldn’t miss.” 
A remark which was universally re- 
garded as something of a ‘line.’ 
Quarter of an hour before they had 
taken off, the convoy had turned east 
on the penultimate leg of the outward 
journey. At half-past eight the order 
to scramble the strike came through, 
but was promptly negatived. Our 
fellow-carrier had attacked and 
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destroyed a U-boat with depth. 
charges. Its destruction was confirmed 
by another aircraft which saw survivors 
and wreckage. 

The rest of the day kept up the 
tempo set before breakfast. Seven or 
eight sightings were reported, but in 
every case the subs managed to dive 
before the aircraft could attack. The 
weather was clear and bright, and 
visibility so extreme that the aircraft 
were sighted, and the subs submerged 
long before they could make an attack. 
Pilots and observers, not to mention 
air-gunners, were furious; for there 
can be few things more maddening than 
seeing your legitimate prey vanishing 
beneath the sea and thereby raising 
two figurative fingers in derision. I 
could well imagine one or two indignant 
Stringbags being jockeyed along a 
knot or two faster than they were 
ever intended to fly. Clunk’s language 
on landing after just such a perfect 
sighting was a magnificent piece of 
invective, and reduced the Ready Room 
to gusts of helpless, if sympathetic, 
laughter. 

We had two accidents, both through 
under - carriages collapsing after a 
bounce, and both mended within 
twenty-four hours—good work by the 
squadron maintenance ratings, who 
worked through the night to achieve it. 


As we turned southward and the 
end of the trip came in sight, things 
imperceptibly began to grow quieter. 
There were several scrambles, but in 
each case the sighting was at seventy 
miles or more, and no attacks were 
made. Although the wind-speed was 
down to a minimum, in the twenty- 
four hours from midnight to mid- 
night we did thirty-two landings 
without so much as a shaky one. The 
decrease in pressure can always best 
be judged by the attendance at the 
bar, both at lunch-time and in the 
evenings, and also by the crush for 
meals. When there is plenty of 
activity there is no time and little 
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opportunity for the pre-prandial gin, 
and officers tend to rush into the 
wardroom in ones and twos, gulp 
down a few hasty mouthfuls, and rush 
away. At peak periods air crews 
often have their meals in the Ready 
Room. But as life becomes more 
serene, so fewer people have urgent 
engagements outside the normal routine 
of the ship: they linger over their 
gimlets and pause over the tattered 
‘Sketches’ and ‘ Blackwood’s’ and 
week-old newspapers, and sit down to 
meals leisurely and much together. 
There was still work to be done, 
nevertheless. Searches and patrols 
went off regularly, sinking hideously 
as they crossed the bow in the low 
wind-speed, even with reduced loads 
and often no air-gunner. The last 
morning broke absolutely clear except 
for a few streamers of grey cloud along 
the horizon; and the sun, when it 


rose, was strong and warm on your 
face. With the arrival of the first 
Russian patrols, Bostons, Catalinas, 
and Airacobras, came, in that brilliant 
sunshine, memories of an English day 


in autumn, sharp as a diamond with 
early frost. As a foreground to the 
familiar aircraft there should have 


been, of course, bare boughs of elms, - 


with the rooks wheeling and crying, 
a muted sound of bells, and the mist 
from the river mingling with the smoke 
of cottage chimneys. There, within 
the Arctic Circle and, paradoxically 
enough, farther east than Suez, such 
weather came as a surprise. The 
snowstorms and blizzards of one’s 
imagination seemed a long way from 
that nostalgic warmth. 

During the afternoon watch we left 
the convoy, and at fifteen knots 
steamed tp the bay in the gathering 
dusk. The illusion of England did 
not survive the mottled patterns of 
grey rock and scrub and stunted 
pine which covered the sides of the 
low, uneven fjord. At 10 o’clock we 
dropped anchor beneath the scattered 
lights of the little town and the vast, 
rifling curtains of the northern lights. 
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Our second evening in brought a 
Russian Concert Party from the 
Moscow Conservatory of Music on 
board. On a hastily erected and pre- 
carious stage in the hangar they sang 
songs by Tschaikovsky and Rachmani- 
noff, played string quartets by less 
famous Russian composers, and per- 
formed with great élan a series of 
Ukrainian national dances. There at 
once the incongruity and the curious 
unity occasioned by the war became 
apparent. In the hangar of a carrier 
built in America, surrounded by British 
and American aircraft, before an 
audience of British and Canadian and 
New Zealand sailors, Russian men and 
women sang and played their own 
varied and melodious music. The 
applause after the performance was 
enthusiastic and sincere; and later, 
in the wardroom, when they grouped 
themselves round the piano and sang 
more songs, there occurred the odd 
spectacle of a score of people with 
no common language talking away 
like Cockneys in a pub. A little 
French, a spot of German, a dozen 
words of Spanish, and a Russian 
grammar were the materials for a 
cheerful, if somewhat Babelish, inter- 
national bridge. 

One tiny vignette of the evening 
remains in my mind: a surging crowd 
round the piano, people standing on 
chairs and tables to see better, a small, 
bald, bespectacled professor of music 
accompanying, and one of the girls, a 
handsome, dark woman with a superb 
figure, singing a Russian love-song ; 
and singing it to and for Smithy, the 
First Lieutenant, to that valiant 
officer’s embarrassed but unquestion- 
ing delight. And no nonsense of 
standing and letting the notes trickle 
out apathetically: their eyes and 
hands, their whole bodies, went into 
their songs, so that, despite a com- 
plete ignorance of the words, the 
meaning (or a meaning) went over. 
At 11 p.m. they left amid demon- 
strations of pleasure, having signed the 
ship’s line book, not to mention a 
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dozen private autograph books, bits 
of paper, and old menu cards. A gay, 
delightful, and somehow rather unreal 
evening. 


The following few days were a period 
of quiet but important work. The 
aeroplanes were given their final 
servicing for the return journey ; 
the flight-deck was squared away and 
minor repairs accomplished. Everyone 
felt the usual slight expectancy before 
the trip home. One afternoon a flight 
of Me. 109s came over at a great 
height, presumably to make sure we 
were still there. The ship went to 
action stations, a section of fighters 
shot up from behind the hill to inter- 
cept, and the shore A.A. batteries 
pushed up their innocuous-looking 
little puffs into the high sparkling air. 
In a few minutes it was all over. Guns’ 
crews fell out and went back to their 
work, taking off tin hats and anti-flash 
gear as they went; bulkheads and 
watertight doors were reopened, and 
the Gunnery Officer returned to finish 
his nap in the wardroom. The Russian 
fighters spiralled down behind the hill 
and landed. The normal quiet re- 
settled like a disturbed moth over 
the sunlit estuary, leaving only a 
small flicker of unease, a shadow of 
speculation, over the journey home. 

On the following day the ship was 
secured for sea, and our convoy 
slipped down-channel. Soon we fol- 
lowed. It was a glorious day, and as 
we steamed down the inlet to the open 
sea the shores took on a green and 
gentle appearance ; the grey rock and 
stunted firs seemed, from a distance, 
less harsh and storm-driven than 
before. Above, in the thin, clear blue 
sky, the fighters weaved and glinted 
in the sun. As we were strolling up 
and down the flight-deck Jack re- 
marked, ‘‘ Reminds you of the Battle 
of Britain, doesn’t it? That lovely 
weather and the beastly suspense. I 
hate waiting.” 

In the evening, when we picked up 
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the convoy, the clouds had built up 
from the north-east a lizard’s skin 
against the sun. 

That night our fellow-carrier flew 
all night as the reports of U-boats 
came in thick and fast. <A distant 
sound of depth-charging, from the 
flank escorts, woke us at 4 A.M., and 
at 6 we took over duty. Throughout 
the day we maintained a standing 
patrol. There was little wind and a 
long oily swell, and one Swordfish 
floated over the wires into the barrier. 
Up it went on to its nose, and back, 
the total damage being the propeller 
and an under-carriage fairing. Slight 
enough, but disappointing. Not until 
the dog-watches, however, did things 
really start moving. 

At half-past four I was on my way 
down to the wardroom for a cup of 
tea when the alarm bells went off 
with their rough, rousing clamour. I 
hastily abandoned any idea of tea and 
rushed up on deck in time to see, on our 
quarter, two merchantmen going slowly 
down by the stern. As I had been 
on my way below they had both 
been torpedoed simultaneously ; and 
now, as they swung and dropped 
astern, a tension of waiting, a sort of 
numbness of brain and nerves, kept 
people silent. Later, someone wrote 
on the Ready Room board: ‘“‘ Swim- 
ming Lesson, 1730.’ Now, guns’ 
crews stood quietly by their guns, the 
howl of the dynamos rasping as they 
tested elevation and train. On deck 
the Flight-deck Party worked like 
furies to clear the last Swordfish that 
had landed on. Left by the pitch of 
the deck at fifteen feet, its under- 
carriage had collapsed; and thero it 
lay now, blocking the deck, preventing 
the strike from taking off. Under the 
impact of the sinking ships the wreck 
disappeared with miraculous speed, 
and two Swordfish took off to search. 
Others from the other carrier joined 
in the hunt. 

For an hour and a half we waited. 
From the slight dark shapes along the 
horizon great white gouts of water 
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rose like spouting whales; the con- 
cussion of depth-charges knocked and 
yibrated against the ship. Hull down 
astern, the sinking ships turned slowly 
their slow, last, helpless circles. The 
light was dying after a cloudless day, 
and the increasing swell was darkly 
ruffled by the evening wind. All day 
over the same long, sleek sea the 
wind had been decreasing, making 
landings more and more a matter of 
apprehension. This chill night breeze 
would reduce our worries, though it 
seemed the very emanation of suspense. 

In the twilight the last two patrols 
returned and circled the ship. The 
first approached smoothly and steadily 
with his navigation lights burning. 
The pilot was an imperturbable west 
countryman whose landings were 
always models of the deck-landing 
art. With the ship hardly pitching he 
crossed the stern, came down smoothly, 
caught a wire, bounced once a little— 
and the impossible happened. The 
under-carriage, weakened, I suppose, by 
innumerable deck landings, collapsed 
with as little resistance as a house 
of cards, the engine fell out and 
rolled up the deck, and the oil and 
petrol tanks both began to leak. Two 
such accidents at such a time were the 
worst of bad luck. We dragged the 
engine clear and jacked up the corpse 
and started to haul it forward, when 
fire broke out on the starboard side 
of the deck. In a second the flames 
were licking down into the cat-walk 
and along the ship’s side, fanned by 
the wind until the rest of the convoy 
thought that our explosive departure 
was only a matter of minutes. As 
always with fire, it happens when 
one is least expecting it. However, it 
was not as bad as it looked from 
outboard, and with the help of all 
available extinguishers it was soon 
put out. The deck, of course, was in 
2 unimaginable state, an inch deep 
in oil and petrol and foam from the 
extinguishers, not to mention little 
bits of Swordfish! So, although we 
‘ould just have accepted the other 
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patrol, we blessed the presence of the 
other ship and sent him there; while 
we hosed and scrubbed down, respotted 
the aircraft, and, finally, dragged the 
wreck to the side and tipped it over- 
board. This last not such an easy 
manceuvre as it sounds, though eventu- 
ally a hundred men accomplished it 
after an inordinate amount of shoving 
and shouting. 

All the time the weather had been 
deteriorating, until, when we had 
finished, it was a black windy night 
with only one or two fretful stars 
peering through the rack. As we 
double-lashed the aircraft we consoled 
ourselves with the thought that no 
worse accumulation of misfortune 
could afflict us than had that evening. 
And afterwards we could not help 
laughing about it all—two prangs, two 
ships torpedoed, and a fire. It was 
enough for a dog-watch ! 


We were up at 5 the following 
morning to fly off the regular early 
patrol, but the weather had worsened 
into a gale during the hours of dark- 
ness, and flying was postponed. A 
tremendous sea, swaggering up from 
the south on our port bow, and a 
veering wind of forty to fifty miles an 
hour, had us cork-screwing along and 
rolling like a barrel. That alone would 
not necessarily have prevented our 
flying in an emergency, but driving 
curtains of rain cut down the visibility 
to a few hundred yards. Ships a 
column away vanished in a blinding 
fog of rain and spray. Crews stood 
by in the Ready Room until noon, 
when the wind had reached such force 
that the Swordfish were stowed in 
what lee the island provided—there 
was no room for them in the hangar— 
and the two Wildcats were struck down. 

The next morning the sea had 
moderated’ considerably and the gale 
had blown itself out. Behind it, it 
left a long, uneven swell, which made 
each landing its own special problem. 
We flew continuously from first light 
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in case the U-boats which had surprised 
us earlier had managed to keep up. 
It seemed they had. The strike, called 
out by patrols which had attacked 
and had no more depth-charges left, 
went off twice, but without success. 
Both the subs which were assailed, 
one with rockets, the other with cans, 
submerged without showing the 
accredited signs of mortal injury— 
thick oil, wreckage, and human re- 
mains. The presence of U-boats, 
however, kept people on their toes. 

To balance the day before yester- 
day’s disasters, one burst tail-wheel 
was the day’s total debit. 

That evening a warning was given 
by the Admiral that we might be 
attacked by aircraft with glider bombs, 
and at dusk we went to action stations. 
Four Wildcats stood by at immediate 
readiness, with pilots strapped-in and 
engines warm, until 10, when, despite 
a fading sunset and an enormous rising 
moon, there was not enough light left 
to shoot anything down. Cold and 
cramped, the pilots climbed out of 
their cockpits and went down to the 
Ready Room for a cup of tea. As I 
went below, the patrols of our fellow- 
carrier came in and circled overhead, 
and between the sunset and the moon 
their navigation lights were diminished 
by the writhing, luminous pennons of 
the northern lights. The carrier, 
searching for the breeze that had died 
with nightfall, came up a cable’s 
length from our starboard quarter and 
gave us a stalls’ view of the batsman, 
his three orange lights as bright as 
glow-worms in the twilight. The air- 
craft passed astern of us on their 
turn in, and simultaneously, as the 
ship drew away, you saw the dim 
shape of her, the aeroplane within its 
outline lights, the flare-path along the 
deck, and the moving bats. As the 
aircraft crossed the stern the bats 
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gave the cut, and the tail-light gay 
@ little jump as the hook engaged ani 
the tail rose and fell. The secon 
aircraft followed in, the deck-light 
snapped out, and the ship swung back 
into station. 

The next two days were notable fa 
nothing but the routine of search ani 
patrol. A few reports came in, ani 
one of the destroyers caused an agita- 
tion in the last dog-watch by announe. 
ing that she had just been missed by 
a torpedo. The convoy turned ins 
dignified manner to starboard, but the 
report was not confirmed, and th 
ensuing depth-charges were more 4 
matter of form than anything els. 
On the second night the other ship 
lost an aircraft over the side, but the 
crew were picked up, wet and cold, but 
undamaged. Coming in with drift on, 
it had missed the wires and skidded 
over the port side into the sea. Fu 
the rest, the patrols took off, wer 
relieved, and landed on; and the 
fighter pilots changed over stand-by 
in the cockpits every two hours, ant 
prayed for an enemy aircraft to shoot 
at—even, as Knocker said, quite 4 
small one. Slowly the journey drev 
to its close. 

It had been, for the most part, 
uneventful: less so than we hai 
hoped before it started; more % 
than we would have liked now it was 
nearly over. In one’s more extrava 
gant moments, later, one could imagine 
that those locomotives which we hai 
taken north had dragged, along the 
Russian permanent way, some of the 
tanks and ammunition to Berlin. 

The next day we put on speed and 
cleaved ahead between the steady 
lines of ships. As we drew away with 
our escorts a lamp winked out from 
the Commodore’s ship. 

** Good luck,”’ it flashed, “* and maly 
thanks.” 
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THE BRISTOL RIOTS OF 1831. 


BY A. M. G. 


In moments of depression, such as 
afflict me this wet Sunday night, I 
sometimes wonder whether the children 
of 194x will be asequally and embarrass- 
ingly curious about their parents’ 
careers in this war as they were after 
the last bout of international feverish- 
ness. If so, in my own case I look on 
the prospect with dread; for to the 
classic question, “‘ What did you do in 
the Great War, Daddy?” I shall 
perforce have to reply to my small 
son’s ill-timed curiosity, “‘ My boy, I 
was a@ member of the chairborne 
troops.” And I cannot think that 
such an answer will raise my prestige 
in the discerning eyes of youth. I can 
only hope that he mistakes my words 
and boasts proudly to his coevals of 
the parental prowess in the Parachute 
Regiment or the Red Devils. In which 
event I shall not be too officious in 
correcting his kindly error. 

But we of the King’s Own Paper- 
chasers have our hardships too. To- 
night, for example, I have discovered 
that my batman has lit my fire with 
twelve pages of an article which 
I had laboriously typed with one 
finger through a blasphemous week. 
To pile Pelion on Ossa the stove has 
gone out, and the good Jones has wisely 
followed its example, leaving me sans 
paper, sans wood, and sans spirit to 
huddle under a greatcoat in a tem- 
perature of just over freezing-point. 
Why heaven should allow a good man 
to be so afflicted is a mystery to me. 
I must take ghostly counsel with the 
chaplain on these high matters as 
soon as possible. At the moment, 
however, I am no fit company for 
gentlemen, reverend or irreverent. It 
is, I feel, a bit ’ard. 

In my youth I was enjoined to 
count my blessings in times of stress, 
and that I shall do forthwith. Un- 


fortunately I cannot recollect any in 
these black hours. My pay is a pit- 
tance, my job a mockery, the food is 
incredible, my roof leaks, and I have 
no cigarettes. If Job were here he 
and I could have a cosy chat, with the 
balance of moans heavily on my side. 
For he had only boils and bereavements 
to worry about, while I—but that’s 
quite enough. I must have some 
blessings somewhere. 

Yes, I have. For am I not entitled 
to undertake unlimited travel by 
W.D. transport at Government expense 
in the execution of my Most Secret 
duties? It is true that the more 
irreverent of my colleagues allege that 
these duties are so secret that not 
even I know what they are, but I can 
afford to disregard the petty jealousies 
of warped and embittered minds. For 
the fact remains that I, like Ulysses, 
have seen men and cities at a very 
nominal expense, and I rejoice accord- 
ingly. 

A few days ago I had occasion to 
visit Bristol, and by some incredible 
combination of circumstances my busi- 
ness went like clockwork. It was with 
a clear conscience, therefore, that I 
was able to spend the balance of my 
budgeted time in that delightful city— 
now, alas ! honourably scarred—purely 
in pleasure. 

I was fortunate in my companion, 
a gentleman who combined highly 
successful business acumen with a 
genuine love for his birthplace and its 
storied past. From his lips and his 
well-stocked library I learned much 
of the high history of the aristocrat of 
British seaports, and for a space I was 
able to indulge my passion for explora- 
tion in the by-ways of old years. 
Then, cheered by no small quantity of 
real Bristol milk, I returned to the 
daily round with a notebook crammed 
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with exciting things, to be examined 
more thoroughly when occasion served. 

Tonight, when my morale is very 
low, I feel that that occasion has 
come, and, for my own pleasure, and, 
as I hope, that of my readers, I shall 
travel back over one hundred and 
fourteen years of British history, dis- 
regarding alike, by the magic of the 
mind, the hectic twentieth century 
and the long quiet reign of the Great 
Queen, until I arrive in the city of 
Bristol in the late autumn of 1831. 
There I shall see mob-fury in all its 
horror and learn of the crushing 
responsibility placed on the shoulders 
of those entrusted with the preserva- 
tion of the King’s peace. For it was 
there and then that some of the 
greatest riots in our not uneventful 
story took place, almost equalling in 
their violence those which occurred 
when London went mad for Lord 
George Gordon and ‘No Popery’ 
fifty-odd years before. 

We are happy in our islands that 
our social and political advances have 
been, in the main, in the nature of a 
smooth progression. Unlike less for- 
tunate nations, notably France and 
Russia, we have avoided violent jerks 
forward or backward. We have, of 
course, had our revolutions, but they 
happened many years ago, and the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
were comparatively quiet so far as 
domestic matters were concerned. But 
we have had our rough times, and it is 
of one of these that I write. I was 
surprised to find that, even in Bristol, 
very few people knew much about the 
great riots, and this is, I submit, a 
pity. For we may well have turbulent 
moments ahead of us in the immediate 
post-war years; and to the soldier, 
in particular, the incidents of 1831 
are not without their lesson and their 
warning. 

The sixteen years which had followed 
the final defeat of the Emperor at 
Waterloo were far from peaceful. In 
many countries civil commotion, as 
the insurance policies quaintly have it, 
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broke out and men feared for a recur. 
rence of the wild times of ’93. Even 
good-humoured Britain caught the 
infection as poverty stalked through 
the land in obedience to that seemingly 
immutable law that depression must 
follow war-time prosperity. In a 
hundred drab manufacturing towns 
Tory magistrates intoned the sonorous 
words of the Riot Act and watched the 
regular troops and the hated yeomanry 
scatter the mob by their charges, 
At Peterloo the climax was reached, 
and even Wellington’s iron nerves 
were shaken as ominous signs of 
mutiny appeared in the Brigade of 
Guards. But as the new decade 
opened, a slight revival of trade 
lessened the tension and a more liberal 
spirit appeared in high places. Reform 
was in the air, and the first faint out- 
riders of the later Victorian prosperity 
cheered men as the 1820’s flowed on. 
From contemporary letters and jour- 
nals it is clear that the rulers of 
England felt that the worst was over. 

They were, however, a little prema- 
ture. The protagonists of Reform 
(with a capital R) were not unduly 
squeamish in their denunciations of 
the alleged reactionaries in both 
Houses, and as the stately minuet of 
Parliamentary procedure went on, 
public feeling grew high, particularly 
in the industrial and maritime towns. 
By the summer of 1831 the stage was 
set for drama. 

It would be tedious in a paper of 
this nature, and indeed impossible, to 
attempt to follow the convolutions of 
the Reform Movement. Suffice it to 
say that, though reform was long 
overdue, many thinking men con- 
sidered that to make haste slowly was 
the wisest policy. The landed gentry 
were, almost to a man, bitter opponents 
of the movement, while the rising 
mercantile classes were almost entirely 
enthusiastic for it. But if a cleavage 
of opinion existed among their betters, 
there was certainly none among the 
so-called lower orders. They were hot 
for reform and all it implied, and, 
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though mostly disfranchised, had the 
power of large numbers behind them. 
Nor were they slow to use it as 
occasion served, as we shall see. 

Humanity, particularly British 
humanity, has a dislike for abstracts. 
It is our nature to focus our emotions 
on a tangible object, and to avoid, if 
possible, doctrinaire hair-splitting. In 
other words, we prefer to have a hero 
and a villain in the piece and to act 
towards them according to their merits. 
In this sketch I am unable to produce 
any notable hero, but Sir Charles 
Wetherell amply fills the traditional 
part of the wicked baronet. This 
gentleman had been appointed Recorder 
of Bristol in succession to Sir John 
Copley, who had been elevated to the 
Woolsack in 1827. Sir Charles was 
suspected, not without reason, of being 
a sturdy opponent of reform in any 
shape or form, and his popularity 
among the less wealthy citizens of 
Bristol suffered accordingly. So much 
so, indeed, was this the case that 
Charles Pinney, Esquire, then un- 
happily for himself Mayor, was the 
recipient of numerous warnings that the 
Recorder might expect a warm recep- 
tion when he arrived to open the Com- 
mission of Assize on the 29th October. 
Alarmed, His Worship consulted with 
his municipal brethren, and it was 
decided to swear in a large number of 
special constables and to request 
military aid in the preservation of the 
peace. Despite a good deal of opposi- 
tion on the part of cooler citizens, a 
deputation waited on Lord Melbourne, 
the Home Secretary, and painted a 
lurid picture of what might be expected 
to happen if the troops were not present 
in the city during the Assize. 

But His Lordship was not entirely 
convinced by the plaints of his visitors. 
Before giving his decision he saw 
Mr Protheroe, M.P. for Bristol, and 
was not surprised when that gentleman 
pooh-poohed the whole business. 
Wisely, as it turned out, he con- 
sidered that the presence of the 
soldiery would only irritate public 
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feeling, and, most sportingly, volun- 
teered to guarantee the Recorder’s 
safety by his personal attendance on 
him during the Assize. Reassured, 
Lord Melbourne informed the anxious 
Mayor that there appeared to be no 
need for troops and that he was unable 
to accede to His Worship’s request. 

Bristol, however, owes no little of 
its commercial eminence to the virtue 
of pertinacity, and the indefatigable 
Corporation returned to the charge. 
Rather wearily, and perhaps almost 
contemptuously, Melbourne gave way 
and placed three troops of cavalry at 
the disposal of the civil power. He 
made it clear, however, that the 
military were only to be employed in 
the gravest emergency when all other 
means of preserving the peace had 
been exhausted. Drastic measures, 
said His Lordship, were not to the 
taste of His Majesty’s Government in 
the present delicate state of public 
affairs. 

It is worth while glancing at the 
composition of this force for a moment. 
The first impression produced on my 
mind is sheer amazement that Mel- 
bourne, &@ singularly acute statesman, 
should so pitifully have fallen between 
two stools. For the total strength of 
the cavalry, so grudgingly allotted, 
amounted only to ninety-three, a 
number hopelessly inadequate either 
to overawe the populace or deal with 
it faithfully, should matters really 
become serious. No doubt the Home 
Secretary was unconvinced that the 
situation was at all inflammable, but 
he might well have reflected, like 
Napoleon, that no one ever lost a 
battle by having too many troops, 
and acted accordingly. To make 
things worse, one detachment of the 
3rd Dragoon Guards was quartered 
more than five miles outside the city 
at Keynsham, and the other two 
troops, belonging to the 14th Dragoons, 
were not much nearer to the probable 
scene of the trouble. As a nation we 
justly pride ourselves on our genius 
for compromise, but it is a dangerous 
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virtue where matters pertaining to law 
and order are concerned. Curiously 
enough I am unable to find that the 
Corporation protested at all at Mel- 
bourne’s grudging bounty. 

But if the Civic Fathers were pleased, 
other less influential citizens were not. 
The law-abiding were justly alarmed 
that the presence of so few troops 
would serve only to irritate the mob, 
while the very powerful Political 
Union, the leading Reform Society in 
the city, protested loudly against the 
military influx into their peaceful midst. 
A few days later, on the 23rd October, 
the Union issued a circular over the 
signature of its secretary, Mr Ven, calling 
on the Recorder and the magistrates 
to resign en bloc on the grounds that 
they had forfeited public confidence. 
The fact that the Union was an illegal 
body did little to soothe the amour- 
propre of its victims. 

Even His Lordship the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells was not sacrosanct to 
the heated reformers. For some time 
a broadsheet had been circulating in 
the city, denouncing him as a tyrant 
and an obstacle to social progress, 
and it was followed by an exceedingly 
pointed manifesto, which, incidentally, 
bore the names of neither publisher 
nor printer. It is short and worth 
quoting in full as an illustration of 
political ardour. 

“Reformers! Read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest ! The Right Rev. 
Father in God, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, will consecrate the New Church, 
Coronation Road, on Monday, 24th 
October. Receive him with every 
demonstration of respect that becomes 
his exalted rank and late vote in the 
House of Lords. Refrain, therefore, 
from hooting, pelting, groaning, and 
hissing or any annoyance that may be 
offensive to the man who had so 
recently declared himself against the 
voice of the PEOPLE. Churchman.” 

This broadside had its effect. The 
unfortunate prelate was greeted with 
howls of execration on his arrival], and 
only the presence of a self-appointed 
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bodyguard of gentlemen saved him 
from physical assault. Prominent 
among the reception committee was 
Christopher Davis, of whom we shal] 
hear more, who denounced the Bishop 
to a large and enthusiastic audience 
as a blood-sucker who took £40,000 
out of the pockets of the poor. His 
Lordship was, it is recorded, much 
upset by the ebullience of his flock and 
wept bitterly as he returned to the 
more congenial milieu of his lovely 
cathedral city. 

Exhilarated by that rehearsal, the 
populace awaited Saturday the 29th of 
October with keen anticipation. In 
the meantime just over three hundred 
constables had been sworn in by the 
justices, a somewhat inadequate force, 
even with the ninety-three far-distant 
soldiers, to police a city of nearly a 
hundred thousand inhabitants. At 
the last moment, however, the authori- 
ties took fright and it was arranged 
that the unpopular Recorder should 
make his official entry into the city at 
10 A.M. instead of the more usual hour 
of three in the afternoon. Unless the 
inhabitants of Bristol were notoriously 
late risers in the 1830’s it is difficult to 
see the force of this rather futile 
stratagem ; for early on the morning of 
the 29th October a considerable number 
of special constables assembled near 
the Exchange, and, at the last minute, 
a small body of cavalry appeared under 
arms at the New Gaol. It should have 
been obvious to the municipal tacti- 
cians that these overt preparations 
would, to say the least of it, arouse 
some comment among the populace. 
Be that as it may, Sir Charles’ recep- 
tion lacked nothing in, to use the 
modern jargon, mass appeal, and he 
quickly experienced an unpleasant 
foretaste of the temper of the mob. 

A few minutes before ten o’clock on 
that memorable Saturday, a col- 
siderable force of constables passed 
down the High Street on its way t0 
Totterdown, where the Recorder was 
to be officially greeted by the High 
Sheriff and other notabilities. The 
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streets were more than usually crowded, 
but there were no incidents of note. 
Nevertheless, prudent shopkeepers 
made haste to shutter their windows 
and retired to points of vantage where 
they could view the proceedings with 
academic detachment. At the same 
time a very great crowd swarmed to 
the Templegate, where they milled 
around, jeering occasionally at the 
constables and troops, but otherwise 
behaving in a comparatively rational 
manner. In the meantime the main 
body of the police had reached the iron 
bridge at Totterdown, where it halted 
to await the Recorder’s arrival. Several 
hundred people, mostly ladies of the 
town, beguiled the interval by hurling 
innuendos at the embarrassed specials, 
who, it is recorded, were forbidden to 
answer back in kind by their chief, a 
stickler, I gather, for the proprieties. 
Fortunately, their ordeal was not 
unduly prolonged ; for soon after ten 
Sir Charles’ coach with its four hand- 
some greys clattered over the bridge, 
and the mob turned its attention to 
higher game. 

There was a pause for a moment or 
so as the Recorder changed into the 
Sheriff's carriage, then pandemonium 
broke loose. From hundreds of lusty 
throats rose a terrifying chorus of 
groans and hisses, and the police 
cordon was pressed back almost to the 
doors of the vehicle. Only the prompt 
intervention of two gentlemen on 
horseback, who forced their way to 
the side of the carriage, prevented the 
crowd from dragging the unhappy 
Judge into the road, and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that the con- 
stables managed to free a path for the 
cavalcade into the city. At Hill’s 
Bridge a few stones were thrown at 
the windows, but Sir Charles, to his 
credit, kept his head, and ordered the 
police to make no attempt to arrest the 
assailants. 

His progress to the Guildhall must 
have been a purgatory. As the pro- 
cession passed through the streets a 
hurricane of stones and less pleasant 
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missiles struck the carriage, and several 
constables were severely injured. It 
must have been with profound relief 
that Wetherell reached the Guildhall 
in Queen Square and comparative 
safety, where he was immediately 
conducted to his seat on the Bench. 

Incredibly, no attempt had been 
made to control the entry of the public 
into the Court, and in a few seconds it 
was packed to suffocation by a noisy 
mass of citizenry. For a time the 
stately formality, attendant on the 
opening of the Commission, was held 
up completely by the hissing and hoot- 
ing of the public. Appeals for quiet- 
ness were made by the Town Clerk, 
Mr Serjeant Ludlow, and the Mayor’s 
Clerk, Mr Brice, but both these 
functionaries were promptly howled 
down. Finally, Sir Charles ordered 
one of the ushers to arrest all persons 
making a disturbance; a somewhat 
optimistic command in the circum- 
stances, and one strangely reminiscent 
of the Mayor of Eatanswill’s draconic 
action on another memorable occasion. 
Needless to say, the unfortunate usher 
had, perforce, to call on the police for 
help, and a few of the demonstrators 
were taken into custody. One need 
hardly add that all were respectable 
citizens, present in Court on their 
lawful occasions, and they had to be 
released later with fair words and 
profuse apologies. 

Nevertheless, this action had a 
soothing effect on the crowd for a few 
minutes, until one blithe spirit had a 
happy idea. Producing a handkerchief, 
he trumpeted and coughed into it, 
and in a second a positive epidemic of 
catarrh swept the Court. In despair 
the Recorder adjourned the proceed- 
ings until eight o’clock on the following 
Monday. Then, with three loyal 
cheers for the King, the mob surged 
out to the street to rejoin those who 
had not been lucky enough to enjoy 
the fun in Court. 

Sir Charles’ passage back to his 
official lodgings in the Mansion House 
was stormy. All the way he was 
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stoned and hooted, and at one moment 
the doors of his carriage were wrenched 
open by some of the more enterprising 
of his assailants. It was then that the 
police lost their heads and charged 
into the crowd, brandishing their 
staves. They did little damage, but 
one man was knocked down and re- 
ceived slight injuries. In a trice the 
rumour sped through the mob that he 
had been brutally beaten to death, 
and from that moment semi-comedy 
changed to sheer tragedy. Inflamed 
by the police action, the mood of the 
crowd changed, and it became apparent 
that blood would flow. 

With a cry of “To the Back!” 
hundreds surged to a large stack of 
faggots, kept for firewood, and armed 
themselves with long jagged cudgels. 
Returning to the Mansion House, they 
came into violent collision with the 
constables, who, however, had little 
difficulty in disarming the majority, 
and by half-past twelve the situation 
seemed to be in hand, with the crowd 
scattered about the main streets in 
small and fairly harmless groups. 

About three o’clock, however, trouble 
broke out again. A large number of 
windows were smashed in the business 
quarter of the city, and the mob began 
to drift back to the Mansion House, 
at that time in Queen Square, shouting 
its slogans for reform, and, less 
congruously, for King William. By 
four o’clock more than nine thousand 
people were massed outside the Guild- 
hall, and it became evident that their 
mood was ugly and threatening. Now 
comes the most incredible part of this 
sorry tale of violence. The Mayor and 
the magistrates allowed the greater 
part of the special constabulary to go 
off duty on the understanding that, 
after rest and refreshment, its members 
should reassemble at 6 P.M. 

The results of this folly were immedi- 
ately apparent. Greatly emboldened, 
the rioters indulged in a perfect orgy 
of window-smashing and stone-throw- 
ing, and, although a few arrests were 
made by the police still on the spot, it 
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was clear that the mob was bent 
real mischief and that the situation 
was deteriorating rapidly. 

Perhaps the civic chiefs realised this. 
for, with very commendable couraga, 
a few of the magistrates attempted to 
address the howling mob in front of 
the Mansion House. For some tim 
they battled hopelessly against the 
hurricane of threats and jeers, but on 
the appearance of the Mayor the 
tumult subsided for a few minutes as 
he spoke to the assembled thousands, 
Having vainly appealed to them to 
disperse, he then warned them that he 
would have no option but to read the 
Riot Act and summon military aid, 
At this the fury of the rioters achieved 
terrifying proportions, and a volley of 
stones hurled past the unhappy Mr 
Pinney’s head, fortunately with no 
damage other than to the window 
behind him. He then withdrew some. 
what hurriedly, followed by curses and 
a large iron crow-bar. 

With all his faults, however, the 
Mayor was a brave man. Within a 
few minutes he reappeared, supported 
by two magistrates, and, perched 
precariously on a chair, read the Riot 
Act three times as in duty bound. At 
this the mob rushed forward, swept 
aside the thin police cordon, and con- 
verged on the Mansion House from all 
sides. In the confusion the Mayor 
managed to gain safety inside the 
building, but the unfortunate officers 
protecting it were roughly handled. 
Many were badly beaten, and one un- 
happy constable was hurled into the 
river, to be rescued ignominiously by 
a boat-hook cunningly inserted in the 
seat of his non-official trousers. 

It was now dusk and the primitive 
gas lamps flickered over a lurid scene. 
Held in check by a few resolute police- 
men from storming the Mansion House, 
the crowd attacked the windows and 
doors with every conceivable missile, 
and soon had wrecked the ground 
floor. Behind a screen of furniture and 
bedding the defenders fought off over 
a dozen determined attacks till the 
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mob had had enough and withdrew a 
little for a breathing-space. 

It was of short duration. In a few 
minutes large quantities of straw and 
frewood were thrown into the lower 
rooms, and at the same time masses 
of timber and other inflammables were 
stacked round the walls. The inten- 
tion to burn the Mansion House and 
its occupants was happily delayed ; 
for no one in the mob seemed to have 
a light, and the gas lamps had been 
thoughtlessly extinguished a _ short 
time before. Nevertheless it must 
have been @ very nasty quarter of an 
hour for the besieged, and it is no 
wonder that they had frequent recourse 
to the municipal cellars, then more 
than usually well stocked in anticipa- 
tion of the Recorder’s visit. 

That gentleman seems to have had 
his full share of physical courage ; for 
it was only on the urgent representa- 
tion of the Mayor that he consented to 
leave the beleaguered fortress. This 
he accomplished by a series of dizzy 
climbs over the neighbouring roofs, 
alarming in his progress a maiden lady 
at an intimate stage of her toilet, 
and by a final descent to earth several 
streets away. No mean feat, we must 
admit, for a middle-aged lawyer, and 
one that must be without precedent 
among His Majesty’s Judges. Sir 
Charles then went to a suburban 
house, and there we may leave him to 
recuperate after an exciting day. 

Rather unjustly he incurred a certain 
amount of odium in the London and 
provincial press for his spirited retreat. 
It is difficult to see what useful pur- 
pose he could have served by remain- 
ing-in Bristol, for: his presence had 
no soporific effect on its full-blooded 
inhabitants. 

We left His Worship and his 
tolleagues in the Mansion House, 
srrounded by highly inflammable 
material, human and structural. Now 
upon the scene comes the most tragic 
figure of this drama — Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brereton, Inspecting Field 
Officer of the District and, de facto, 
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Senior Military Officer of the troops in 
the city. Like so many distinguished 
soldiers, he was an Irishman from 
Kerry, and at the time of the riots was 
just over fifty years of age. His 
previous service had been, if not 
brilliant, at least very creditable ; for 
he had served in the West Indies, the 
Cape, and the European theatres, 
gaining a reputation for courage and 
devotion to duty. Curiously enough, 
all his previous superiors had remarked 
on his mild and amiable disposition, 
qualities which, though admirable, 
were sadly out of place in Bristol in 
those wild days of October 1831. 

It is appropriate here to interpose a 
word on the nature of the duty which 
faced Colonel Brereton. One need 
hardly mention that of all the tasks 
which an army officer may be called 
upon to perform, that of assisting the 
civil power is by far the most un- 
pleasant. Even today, when the law 
on the subject has been largely codi- 
fied, there are many snags which 
might well wreck a promising career. 

The unhappy case of General Dyer 
at Amritsar is still fresh in the public 
memory and well illustrates the dangers 
attendant on military intervention in 
civil disputes. A hundred years ago 
matters were still more delicate; for 
Parliament and public were hotly 
resentful of any act which recalled, 
however vaguely, the despotic rule of 
Cromwell and his hated Major-Generals. 
Juries had no hesitation in indicting 
any soldier who used force with fatal 
effect in time of turmoil, while, on the 
other hand, the War Office was equally 
merciless against those who failed to 
do their duty in support of the civil 
power. I well remember a lecture 
given to junior staff officers by a very 
distinguished soldier on this subject. 
“Gentlemen,” he concluded, “if you 
are ever called upon to intervene in a 
civil disturbance, you must be pre- 
pared to be damned if you do and 
damned if you don’t. If you shoot, 
you may be charged with murder. If 
you don’t, you will be cashiered. You 
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have paid your money and may take 
your choice!” Perhaps the General 
exaggerated a little to drive home his 
point, but he pithily summed up the 
dilemma which faced Brereton on that 
evening in Bristol so long ago. 

Soon after the Riot Act had been 
read, a warning order was passed to 
the troops. Colonel Brereton arrived 
at the assembly point and took com- 
mand of one troop of the 3rd Dragoon 
Guards and one troop of the 14th Light 
Dragoons. His first act was to order 
them to load, and the cavalrymen 
naturally received the impression that, 
if necessary, they would employ fire. 

Shortly before seven o’clock the 
cavalry arrived outside the Mansion 
House, and the Colonel entered to 
consult with the Mayor. He was 
informed that the situation was out of 
hand and that the civil authorities 
were at the end of their resources. He 
was thereupon requested by Mr Pinney 
to clear the streets and disperse the 
mob forthwith, and with these instruc- 
tions the Colonel rejoined his command, 
which had been waiting patiently out- 
side under a heavy fire of jeers and 
threats from the crowd. Then he did 
an extraordinary thing. Calling the 
officers and N.C.O.s together, he 
ordered them to lead their men 
‘through’ the mob and to “ Walk 
away the rioters.” He particularly 
forbade any officer or man to draw his 
sword without specific orders from 
himself only. Colonel Brereton, I fear, 
confused his function with that of a 
mounted policeman at a Cup Final 
match. 

The effect on-the milling thousands 
in the Square was immediately obvious. 
As soon as they realised that the 
military was disinclined to use fire- 
power, they were greatly emboldened 
and subjected the unhappy cavalry to 
a fusillade of stones and iron railings. 
Several of the soldiers were knocked 
from their saddles and some half-dozen 
of the sorely tried constables were 
badly injured. Nevertheless the troops 
continued to carry out their duty with 
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exemplary patience and good humow, 
and by nine o’clock Queen Square wa; 
almost clear of the rioters. Colon 
Brereton then took the opportunity of 
sending Captain Gage with his troop 
of the 14th to rest and refreshment at 
a conveniently quiet spot, and appear 
to have considered the worst of the 
trouble over. 

Unfortunately, however, he wa 
gravely wrong in his estimate of the 
situation. In threes and fours th 
mob reassembled, and by midnight the 
Square was once more jammed by 
thousands of rioters. Then, and only 
then, did Brereton give the order t 
draw swords, and even that innocuow 
order was qualified by his injunction 
that the troops ‘‘ were only to use the 
flat of the sword as much as possible 
and not to proceed to extremities til] 
absolutely necessary.”” The equivocal 
nature of these words is apparent 
even to the least professional of my 
readers. It is not surprising that the 
cavalrymen appeared puzzled by their 
latest order. They were even more 
puzzled when their commander almost 
immediately rescinded his permission 
to use any weapons at all. 

A charge, however, drove the crowd 
from the Square, and a few rioters 
were trampled by the horses’ hooves. 
Colonel Brereton then despatched small 
bodies to patrol the streets during the 
night, which they did, despite periodical 
annoyance in the shape of desultory 
stoning from dark alleys and uppe 
windows. 

In the meantime, Captain Gage had 
been busy. In response to an urgent 
message to come to the Council House, 
he went there with his troop, and 
found yet another mob happily engaged 
in storming it. With very high 
courage he gave the order to open fire, 
and in a few minutes the rioters had 
vanished, leaving two dead behind 
them. Captain Gage’s action is the 
more praiseworthy as he was acting 
purely on his own discretion and knew 
his was the ultimate responsibility. 

It is pleasant to record that he 
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received high praise for his prompt 
measures from the veiled deities of the 
Horse Guards. 

His Commanding Officer was also 
busy, but in quite a different manner, 
On several occasions during the night 
and in the presence of his patrols, 
Brereton repeatedly engaged many of 
the rioters in light conversation and 
shook hands with them amiably on 
parting. Worse still, he apologised to 
them for his distasteful part in the 
drama, and publicly regretted that 
he was there at all! The effect 
on his weary subordinates may be 
imagined. 

Until dawn on Sunday matters were 
fairly peaceful throughout the city. 
By eight o’clock, however, the streets 
were once again crowded and the tired 
troops were hastily summoned from 
their short rest. Unfortunately they 
were too late to prevent the Mansion 
House from being stormed by the 
mob, and this time it made no mistake. 
Valuable furniture was smashed, pic- 
tures ripped down from the walls, and 
everything easily portable looted or 
burned. The Mayor and a military 
liaison officer, one Major Mackworth, 
had hurriedly to emulate the Recorder’s 
feat over the roofs. Worse still, the 
rioters speedily discovered the wine- 
cellars, and alcohol did its competent 
best to inflame their mood. On the 
arrival of the cavalry they were 
viciously attacked by showers of 
bricks and stones, and many more 
were badly hurts For some reason 
Colonel Brereton was not present, and 
the acting C.O. hesitated to give the 
order to fire. He therefore had no 
option but to withdraw his men, and 
this he did with some skill. But the 
temper of the soldiers was becoming 
frayed. Several opened fire, and once 
again the mob precipitately dispersed. 
One would have thought that the 
moral was obvious. 

Unhappily it was not so to Colonel 
Brereton. On hearing the firing he at 
once rode to College Green and assured 
the crowd that there would be no 
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more shooting. It is not surprising 
that he received three hearty cheers 
from his relieved audience. 

About ten o’clock the civil authori- 
ties decided to take a hand in the 
proceedings. Two proclamations, over 
the signature of the Mayor, were issued, 
and they are worth quoting. The 
first, dated 30th October 1831 from 
the Council House, is peremptory and 
to the point. “ The Riot Act has been 
read three times. All persons tumul- 
tuously assembling are guilty of capital 
felony.” That was firm enough, but 
the second notice was much less 
draconic in tone. “‘ The magistrates 
most earnestly entreat the assistance 
of their fellow-citizens to restore the 
peace of the city by assembling immedi- 
ately at the Guildhall. Sunday morn- 
ing. Half-past ten o’clock.” One 
would have thought that the civic 
chiefs had had enough of assemblies. 

Be that as it may, the proclamations 
proved entirely ineffective. Possibly 
a few law-abiding souls answered the 
appeal, but, if so, they were lost in the 
crowd which assembled with quite 
another purpose in view. Within a 
few minutes the posters had been 
torn down, and one unfortunate bill- 
sticker had had his head immovably 
jammed in his own paste-pot. At 
which the mob had a good hearty 
laugh, and awaited developments with 
keen interest. 

Inside the Council House Brereton 
was in close consultation with the 
magistrates. At some earlier hour 
(the exact time is uncertain) he had 
received a formal order from the 
Mayor in the most direct terms. 
“Bristol. Sunday morning. Three 
o’clock. Sir, I direct you, as Com- 
manding Officer of His Majesty’s 
troops, to take the most vigorous and 
decisive means in your power to quell 
the existing riot and prevent further 
destruction of property. Charles 
Pinney. Mayor.” To such a com- 
mand there is but one answer, and one 
can imagine the incredulous horror of 
the Aldermen when the Colonel in- 
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formed them that, so far from obeying 
the order, he proposed to withdraw his 
troops on the grounds that they were 
tired and were only irritating the mob ! 
To all their protests Brereton turned a 
deaf ear, and carried out his intention 
to the full. The cavalry were removed 
to a place some six miles outside the 
city, and their Commanding Officer 
took it upon himself personally to 
inform the crowd of his action. Need- 
less to say, he received a well-earned 
and enthusiastic ovation from his 
audience. By noon the last of the 
soldiers were clear of the scene 
of the trouble, and for the next 
seventeen hours mob law ruled the 
hapless city. 

The story of these hours has been 
told many times. It is a chronicle of 
crime and violence almost unparalleled 
in our modern history with the excep- 
tion of the unhappy times which 
followed in Ireland ninety years later. 
In complete helplessness the civil 
authorities had to watch the city 
given over to pillage and fire as 
thousands of desperate rioters stormed 
through the streets. Two prisons 
were attacked, their inmates released, 
and the buildings burned to the 
ground. Every toll-house blazed 
merrily, and dozens of warehouses and 
private houses suffered a similar fate. 
The destruction of the Mansion House 
was completed during the afternoon, 
and by dusk it was a heap of smoulder- 
ing ashes. Towards seven o’clock the 
Bishop’s Palace was taken by storm, 
and, despite a very half-hearted inter- 
vention by Colonel Brereton, com- 
pletely destroyed. By midnight half 
the city was in flames, and the streets 
were choked with drunken rioters, 
laden with loot. Conspicuous in all 
those dire happenings was one Christo- 
pher Davis, a man of good social 
position in the district. His ardour 
for reform had been well known for 
long, but his latest activities caused 
the utmost amazement among his 
acquaintances. Unhappily for himself, 
he was recognised by hundreds of 
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people, a fact which was to lead him 
to the gallows a few weeks later. 

In the small hours of Monday 
morning the desperate magistrates 
made another appeal to Brereton to 
intervene. That paladin was with 
difficulty roused from bed, and inter. 
viewed two aldermen in his night-shirt, 
To all their pleadings he returned a 
decisive negative, and returned to his 
interrupted slumber. 

But perhaps he realised that his 
inactivity, if not masterly, had at least 
gone too far. In response to another 
appeal, made at four-thirty in the 
morning, he ordered out the troops, 
and at their head re-entered the city. 
Without the least difficulty the mob 
was quickly dispersed, and by noon, 
having received a small reinforcement 
from Gloucester, the authorities were 
once more in complete control of the 
situation. Without undue ostentation 
the rioters endeavoured to resume their 
normal occupations, or lack of them, 
but few were successful. A current 
story that the mob had been led by 
mysterious well-dressed gentlemen from 
Birmingham was later proved to be 
without foundation. 

The King’s peace restored, the 
shattered Bristolians had leisure to 
count the cost of the carnival of 
violence. It was heavy both in life 
and property. Twelve people were 
killed, some by firearms, others by 
sword slashes, and a few by fire. One 
convivial gentleman died as a result 
of excessive drinking, and over one 
hundred persons received treatment at 
the Infirmary and St Peter’s Hospital. 
It is certain that many more should 
have done so, but they refrained, 
doubtless from motives of delicacy. 

Financially it was an expensive 
week-end for the unhappy city, for the 
damage cost well over three hundred 
thousand pounds. Some sixty build- 
ings were totally destroyed and many 
more suffered lesser damage. It is 
noteworthy that two seminaries for 
young ladies and a dancing academy 
were particular targets for the wrath 
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of the mob. The explanation, doubt- 
less profound, I leave to students of 
Herr Doktor Freud. 

The repercussions of the riots were 
widespread and long-lasting. Many 
arrests had been made, and a Special 
Commission was appointed to try the 
accused. It opened on 2nd January 
1832, and this time the authorities 
were taking no chances. Bristol was 
packed with troops and police, but 
there were no disturbances, and the 
Lord Chief Justice (Tindal) and his 
professional brethren experienced no 
repetition of the Recorder’s reception 
a few weeks previously. The trials 
proceeded with remarkable speed, and 
of the 102 indicted, eighty-one were 
convicted. Five, among them Christo- 
pher Davis, were sentenced to death. 
Four of these were hanged outside the 
ruins of the Gaol on the 27th January, 
despite a petition signed by over ten 
thousand of the most influential 
citizens. The other convicts were 
transported or imprisoned for periods 
between fourteen years and one month. 

Poor Mr Pinney had to undergo an 
ordeal too. Haled before the King’s 
Bench the following October, he was 
awesomely indicted of neglect of his 
mayoral duty during the riots. The 
evidence, which is long and in parts 
tedious, makes it clear that His Worship 
did all that could be done in his 
position, and one is glad to discover 
that the jury acquitted him after a 
very short absence from the box. 
Mr Pinney, I feel, should go down in 
history as an Awful Warning to aspir- 
ants to municipal honours. 

As for Colonel Brereton, his story is 
sheer tragedy. On the 9th of January 
1832 he faced a court martial on eleven 
charges of neglect of duty, disobedi- 
ence to the civil power, disgraceful 
conduct, and improper behaviour to- 
wards the rioters. From the start of 
the trial it was plain that the wreiched 
Brereton had no chance of a favour- 
able verdict, and on the fourth day of 
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the trial he took the traditional road 
for a broken officer. At two o’clock 
on the Friday, General Sir Henry 
Fane, the President, was informed 
that Brereton had shot himself in his 
bedroom. The Court was immediately 
dissolved, and subsequently the merci- 
ful (if unusual for the times) verdict of 
suicide while temporarily insane was 
recorded against the unhappy man. 
One can only surmise that his nerve 
failed during those fatal forty-eight 
hours of turmoil. It was a melancholy 
end to a creditable career. 

One other officer suffered as a result 
of the riots. Captain Warrington was 
cashiered for failure to take adequate 
steps to represent to his superiors the 
gravity of the situation, and for 
neglect of duty. In his case he was 
recommended to the King’s clemency, 
and in due course was allowed to sell 
his commission at the comfortable 
figure of £3225. I doubt, however, if 
the unfortunate officer was much 
consoled thereby, despite the fact that 
he had only a few years’ service with 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards. He appears 
to have been inexperienced and to 
have failed to estimate the dire possi- 
bilities of the riots. 

Certain military cynics of my 
acquaintance tell me that one may 
not get law but that one will certainly 
get justice from a court martial. In 
both cases it is plain that the senior 
officers lamentably fell below the high 
standard required of all holders of the 
King’s Commission. But throughout 
the riots, one cheering fact stands out 
before all others. In the face of 
extreme provocation the ordinary rank 
and file kept both their heads and their 
tempers, and as ever demonstrated the 
invincible good humour of the British 
soldier. That he is still our best 
ambassador has already been seen in 
all its clarity in Greece and will yet 
be displayed in a wider sphere when 
victory blesses, as it surely will, His 
Majesty’s Arms. 





Doss the word ‘leaguer’ still con- 
jure up in the minds of the young 
readers of boys’ adventure stories the 
same old picture that it did ten years 
ago, of the girdled encampment on the 
African veldt, of the intrepid trekkers 
smoking round their camp-fires, and 
of the ocean of darkness around them 
filled with predatory wild beasts and 
hostile natives? Or have adventure 
stories been mechanised too, to por- 
tray the modern leaguer, the tanks’ 
version of it in North Africa, where in 
the fading dusk the squadrons would 
come rolling back from their forward 
positions, each tank with its wake of 
dust and here and there a pennant 
flying, and with well-ordered move- 
ments would form a square round the 
R.H.Q. nucleus, all their guns pointing 
outwards; where outside this pro- 
tective wall, in the listening-posts, 
alert ears would be straining to hear 
the warning sound of any approaching 
enemy; where, too, when the dark- 
ness had become complete, the echelon, 
a handful of lorries bumping along 
over the uneven ground, would wind 
its way into the shelter of the tanks, 
to deliver to men, machines, and guns 
alike its varied load of rations, water, 
fuel also and ammunition ? 

Rarely was time lost by the crews in 
stowing these aboard their tanks, and 
once the last gallon of Diesel had 
gurgled through the filler, and the 
last round of 75 mm. had been man- 
ceuvred into the accursed sponson 
racks, then thoughts would turn to 
sleep, and bedding would be unstrapped 
from the rear of the engine covers. 
There were in these leaguers but a 
few hours for sleep, and the erecting 
of tent or shelter was out of the 
question. The crews would lay their 
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blankets on one-half of their tank 
tarpaulin, lie down, and pull the 
remaining half of the sheet over them. 
Fresh-air fiends, health maniacs, and 
the like were known to have objected 
to the practice of pulling the tarpaulin 
right over their heads, but awkward- 
ness could usually be avoided by 
their occupying the outside beds. In 
a little while utter silence would 
descend upon the encampment, and 
by the side of each tank would be 
found a little bloc of warm and 
slumbering humanity. 

It behoved the sentries in such 
leaguers to tread warily. Apart from 
the danger of tripping over any of the 
numerous piles of ammunition cartons, 
expended shell-cases and empty fuel 
cans, and making the night hideous 
with noise, there was ever present the 
peril of treading on the person of a 
sleeping comrade. For which reason, 
perhaps, the R.H.Q. tanks were given 
a wide berth. The reactions of a 
Colonel or even 2nd i/c, when trodden 
upon, have not been recorded, but it 
was in the nature of things military 
that they should be unpleasant in the 
extreme. Our crew boasted no health 
enthusiasts among its number. We 
were in our last leaguer in the Djebel- 
Kournine area. Four recumbent forms 
—the fifth was in the turret as a 
precaution against an attack—were 
covered completely, to the exclusion of 
all fresh air, by a large and exceedingly 
dirty tarpaulin. It was one of the 
consolations of the last relief on 
sentry duty that he could brutally 
intrude upon the repose of these little 
groups of his more fortunate brethren 
who had escaped guard. The pulling 
aside of the tarpaulin and blankets 
from one’s face, the sight of stars 
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above and the cold air, a hand shaking 
one’s shoulder—these things brought 
one back all too quickly to the un- 
pleasant realities of wakefulness. An- 
other day was beginning for us, prob- 
ably a repetition of the last few days 
of shelling and strafing at the base of 
Djebel Kournine. Gone was the élan 
of our first advance across Goubellat 
Plain, gone the grim determination 
that had carried us up and over 
Mosque Hill. We felt only a great 
weariness, @ desire either to go on or to 
go back, but at all costs to leave the 
vicinity of this bulwark of the German 
defences, Djebel Bou Kournine. 

The dreary prospect of another such 
day was little encouragement to cheer- 
fulness as we rolled up our blankets, 
and hardly a word was exchanged 
among us. It was still dark, the stars 
shone, and a cold wind blew upon us 
from these hostile hills and sighed 
away over the plain to the south; 
only a faint lightness over the eastern 
skyline forecast that dawn was on its 
way. Lorries could be heard moving 
the echelon 
was forming up to move off before 
daylight could make its soft-skinned 
vehicles a target for enemy guns. 
It took our crew but a very few 
minutes to be ready to depart. Loader 
climbed into the turret to switch on 
his wireless and check his tuning. 
Driver was in his seat ready to start 
up. Co-driver and gunner rolled up 
our beds in the tarpaulin sheet quite 
automatically, their minds still rebel- 
lious at being up and doing at this 
early hour of the morning. Bed rolls 
were stowed thus and thus, and were 
lashed down on the rear covers with 
used machine-gun belts. They per- 
formed this routine task without 
thinking, not yet fully awake. A 
last groping around in the darkness, 
to ensure that everything was securely 
stowed and nothing forgotten, and 
they, too, clambered up the cold armour 
of the tank and lowered themselves 
down into their respective hatchos. 
The air in the turret was still warm, 
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and smelt strongly of Diesel from the 
previous night’s refuelling. By the 
light of a shaded festoon lamp, loader 
was preparing his log-sheet for the 
day, marking in map codes and call 
signs. From the headphones hanging 
beside him came the crackling ‘ mush’ 
of atmospherics and the faint rhythm 
of morse from a far-off station. Gunner 
adjusted his seat for maximum comfort 
and fell into a half-conscious torpor. 
Crew commander returned from R.H.Q. 
His legs appeared inside the turret. 
The circle of starlight that showed 
through the hatch was blotted out as 
he lowered himself farther, feet grop- 
ing for the seat on which he would 
stand. He donned the headphones, 
switched to I.C. (inter-com.), and 
ordered, ‘‘ Driver, start up!” 

This was the moment loader and 
gunner had been dreading — twin 
engines turned over and burst into 
life, and there was drawn into the 
fighting compartment a freezing blast 
of cold air. As driver revved up this 
rose to an Arctic gale. ‘‘ Trust the 
Army,’ muttered gunner into his 
upturned coat collar; ‘“‘ warm the 
engines and freeze the crew.’’ Loader, 
more practically minded, said nothing, 
but produced crew commander’s whisky 
bottle and passed it to its owner with 
a meaning look. A sample of the 
bottle’s contents put us in a less 
morose frame of mind. A gauntleted 
hand appeared from the driver’s com- 
partment and tapped loader’s legs: 
driver and co-driver had their share 
too. The ‘mush’ in the headphones 
quietened as a nearby set came on the 
air: “‘ Hello all stations, Charlie! Move 
now. Over!’’ Andevenastheacknow- 
ledgments came in from the out-stations, 
driver cursed his gears into second. 
We swung round and followed the tank 
on our left in column. 

The sky was growing lighter now. 
Framed in the gunner’s telescope the 
tank ahead, as it topped a rise in the 
ground, was silhouetted in perfect 
detail against the transparent flush of 
yellow that infused the sky to the 
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east. Seen thus, the machine became 
a thing of beauty and power, almost 
graceful in its strength. It evoked in 
the mind of gunner only the thought 
that it would make an excellent 
target. 

A mental groan went up from each 
one of the crew as our commander 
brought us to a halt in almost the 
identical spot that we had occupied 
yesterday. There, in front of us, lay 
the tank that had been knocked 
out. Around us were yesterday’s 
shell-holes. Should Jerry continue his 
shelling this morning our breakfast 
would be but a miserable affair of 
biscuits, jam, or possibly ‘ bully,’ the 
whole to be washed down with water. 
As the morning passed, however, our 
pessimism proved to be unjustified. 
Some seventy yards from us an un- 
fortunate tank was being persistently 
shot at. It was continually on the 
move to avoid the bracketing enemy 
shells that fell in front of and then 
behind it. Apart from the noise of 
this shelling it was quiet in the im- 
mediate vicinity of our tank, and 
co-driver and gunner dismounted to 
‘brew-up’ on our leeward side. One 
can be useless at all the military arts 
and still be a prized member of a crew 
if adept at tea-making. With only one 
interruption, in the unpleasant form 
of a stray shell exploding nearby, a 
meal was prepared. Sausages and tea 
were passed into the turret, divided 
up, and handed round among the 
crew. Soon cigarette smoke could be 
seen drifting out of the open hatches. 
Over the dregs of our tea we debated 
the disadvantages of crossing the 
ridge in front of us to advance into 
the valley beyond. Orders to that 
effect, we agreed, would not gain our 
approval. 

It was the quietly purring wireless 
that provided the first excitement. It 
confirmed yesterday’s rumour that 
we were to be relieved. Crew com- 
mander looked knowing, and was 
obviously the only one among us not 
to be surprised at the news. Of the 
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Each vied with the others in prophesy. PS, * 
ing how long and soundly he would § ™ “the! 
sleep when we reached harbour. Ther § the s 
would be much washing and changing undergo! 
of clothes, and shaving too. We wer §4 crash 
all adorned with a many days’ growth § ¢ mid 
of beard and much accumulated dust §° °° 
and grime. We waited now for the § °c 
relief force in impatience, assailed by We p 
the fear that Jerry might ‘ start some. =o 
thing’ before it arrived. How the tanks, ¢ 
hands of our watches seemed to linger ny the 
over every minute! Then, at last, § 7 
the first of the relieving tanks were and the 
sighted far behind us on the plain, § MY °! 
They were approaching our positions §!" ™ 
in twos and threes. In a like manner § “PT 
our troops were to trickle back in small § "2 * 
numbers. The plain which we must Throug 
cross to our rear was exposed and § ™tly 
unhealthy ; even one vehicle crossing signs, 
it usually received a warm reception rupted 
from the enemy guns. Today, how- and th 
ever, all was quiet. In a little while, where, 
with much clattering of tracks, the rattle 
newcomers’ tanks drew up beside us. wen 
Shouted our driver to one of theirs, the wh 
**'You’ve chosen the best bit, chum. =: 
They only drop 88s here. Over na 4 
there,’ with a nod, “ they get 105s." f° “ 
After uttering which words of comfort “47° 
driver slammed his hatch to. The § te 
electric starters laboured, and one and m; 
after the other our engines sprang ing 
into sudden life. Crew commander as 
was staying behind with the new ~ 
arrivals to help them orientate them- on 
selves, and would return later by : 
scout car. Gunner took command, ‘oe 
and over the inter-com. issued a joyous, " 

if completely unorthodox, command 0 
to driver: “Sort out your gears, : me 
Jackie boy, and get to hell out of ben 
here.’ Our réle as a functioning oe 
part of the wireless network was over, a 
and loader lost little time in filling J 4 
our headphones with lightsome musi¢ the 
from the B.B.C. Shouting inane ae 
remarks to each other in our happiness, 

we trundled back across the plain at Ring 
speed, ignoring bumps and ditches ee 
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pass through the echelon area. Here, 
on either hand, could be seen evidence 
of the shelling and strafing they had 
undergone during the past few days. 
A crashed German fighter "plane in 
the midst of the lorries showed that 
the echelons had hit back to good 
effect. 

We passed over the scene of our 
first encounter. Knocked-out German 
tanks, among them the ‘ Tiger,’ still 
lay there, as well as several of our 
own. We recognised landmarks here 
and there as we crossed terrain that 
only a few days before we had fought 
for. Now there were lorries and guns 
dispersed everywhere over the area, 
and the slit trench was ubiquitous. 
Through a minefield we went, now 
neatly marked with white tape and 
signs, past a farm where the inter- 
rupted work had already started again, 
and then onto a tarmacadam road, 
where, as we picked up speed, the 
rattle and clatter of the tracks rose 
to a steady vibrating din which filled 
the whole tank with its roaring. Now, 
indeed, we felt we had left the war 
well behind us. Ammunition and 
fuel dumps, workshops, vehicle parks, 
and roadside encampments bore witness 
to the complexities of divisional supply 
and maintenance. A few miles farther 
along this road a despatch-rider was 
waiting to direct us into a side turning. 
Not many minutes later we were 
being guided into our position in the 
harbour beneath the inevitable olive 
tree. 

Back in harbour! The din of 
engine and track died into blessed 
silence—a silence, we hoped, that 
would last for many days, and which 
seemed to symbolise our transition 
from strain and excitement to peace 
and quiet. We spread our camouflage 
nets over the tank, jumped down, and, 
gathered in front of it, took stock of 
ourselves: as ruffianly and unkempt a 
group of blackguards as ever wore the 
King’s uniform. The strained look 
about our eyes was already relaxing, 
the more so on seeing driver’s face 
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once his goggles were removed. 
Around his eyes were two circles of 
comparatively clean white skin. The 
rest of his face was coated with a layer 
of floury grey dust down which rivulets 
of sweat had streaked dark-brown 
channels. 

We quickly set to work again. A 
sand-and-petrol fire was soon blazing, 
and water put upon it to boil. The 
first task was, of course, the brewing 
of tea. Thereafter would come washing 
and shaving and the selection of the 
choicer items from several days’ unused 
rations to prepare a meal worthy of 
the occasion and our appetites. There 
was no idleness among us; while one 
member of the crew prepared tea; 
the remainder were busy. Haversacks 
were handed out from the interior of 
the tank, a site was chosen for our 
tent—to be made of the long-suffering 
tarpaulin—and a start was made in 
its erection (use being made for this 
purpose of two sections of the gun- 
cleaning rod). The petrol lorry called, 
and fuel cans were dumped at the 
rear of the tank in readiness for 
refuelling. 

Shortly, a cry of ‘‘ Char up!”’ from 
the other side of the tank interrupted 
our labours, and we trooped round to 
criticise loader’s abilities as a tea- 
maker. ‘Compo’ (composite ration) 
tea comes in the form of tea, sugar, and 
milk powder mixed together, and to use 
it successfully and yet with such an 
economy as will provide many extra 
mugs of tea from the day’s ration is a 
task that requires application and 
skill. Sitting by the fire sipping tea, 
we discussed, with truly comical 
gravity, the menu of the forthcoming 
meal, weighing the rival merits of steak 
and kidney pudding with peas, as 
opposed to fried bully beef, bacon, 
and beans. 

How much refreshed and how dif- 
ferent we each of us felt, both in 
spirit and in body, after a thorough 
wash from head to foot (albeit per- 
formed with one foot at a time in a 
biscuit tin), followed by a shave and 
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a change into clean clothing, newly 
retrieved from the echelon, the whole 
being rounded off by a meal that came 
fully up to expectations. How much 
greater, too, was our enjoyment of 
these simple pleasures than it ever 
could have been at home. Merely to 
sit smoking peacefully in the after- 
noon sun was bliss. To cap all these 
joys, mail was sent across to us from 
the echelon. A few breathless seconds 
followed until it became clear that 
there was something for each of us. 
The last among us to have his bath 
tore open his letters with eager, 
soapy fingers, and was to be seen, 
sitting upon a water-can in uncon- 
cerned nakedness, engrossed in news 
from home. All work ceased while 
letters were read and then re-read. 
The sun was by now far in the 
west and the cool evening breeze was 
springing up. We removed from the 
tank one of its camouflage nets, which, 
suitably folded, would provide an 
admirable carpet for our tent. The 


tank inspection lamp was plugged in, 


and its lengthy flex led into our shelter 
to supply lighting. The petrol cookers 
were made ready, and all things placed 
at hand for one more brewing of tea. 
Our crew commander, who had re- 
joined us in the afternoon, left us, 
with democratic apologies, as an 
Officers’ Mess of sorts had been estab- 
lished. This we took to be a good 
omen, indicating that our stay in 
harbour was not to be too brief. As the 
last embers of a colourful sunset died 
out and deep shadow claimed our 
valley, we crawled, on hands and 
knees, into our bivouac. The inspec- 
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tion lamp bulb was inserted, and light 
flooded our dwelling. Blankets wey, 
unrolled, writing materials produced; 
and while our ever-energetic drive 
took in hand the evening ‘ brew-up’ 
of tea, we three, co-driver, gunner, 
and loader, settled down to reply t 
our afternoon’s mail. There wa 
ample to ‘write home about,’ ani 
there were absent from our faces the 
usual frowns and scowls of perplexed 
concentration. Sleep was not to kk 
denied, however—this sleep to which 
we had so long looked forward. Tea 
was soon demolished and letters laid 
aside. One after another we writhe 
our way betaveen our blankets, thes 
being folded sleeping-bag fashion. The 
last of the whisky, left to us by crev 
commander, was passed round as a 
night -cap. Then the bulb was re. 
moved from its socket and placed for 
safety in the cavernous depths of one 
of loader’s outsize boots. In the 
darkness we felt ourselves lapped in 
warmth, comfort, and security. Ow 
comradeship felt very real and the war 
remote. Once more “ tomorrow was 4 
lovely day,” and no longer held the 
prospect, at the best, of mere survival, 
and at the worst—to see the wort, 
one had only to look into any of the 
burnt-out tanks that dotted the battle. 
fields we had left in the morning. As 
we snuggled deeper among our blan- 
kets, tired minds and bodies relaxed 
into a pleasant drowsiness. ‘‘ He who 
fights and runs away,’’ quoted co-driver 
sleepily, ‘lives to fight another day.” 
We fell asleep, still wondering why 
anyone should want to fight another 


day anyway. 


VI. MEDJEZ TO BOU FICHA. 


At the end of April the concentra- 
tion was beginning, near Medjez el 
Bab, of the troops that were to make 
the final break-through to Tunis in 
the first week of May. Our unit was 
to be a part of that concentration, and 
moved north to a new harbour some 


five miles south of Medjez el Bab (0 
plain Medjez, as it was more commonly 
known). This harbour was rather 4 
novel one: it had a minefield running 
through its centre. One crew was 
two days in discovering this, and had 
walked across it repeatedly (as far 
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back as January the Medjez mine- 
fields map had been an Intelligence 
officer’s nightmare). As a welcome 
break from the monotony of life in 
harbour came the news that gunner 
and driver were to be sent back to 
Le Kef on business. Though it was 
to be only a two days’ outing, the 
prospect of forty-eight hours on our 
own was distinctly exhilarating. To 
simplify traffic problems, a one-way 
diversion had been made at Medjez. 
Crossing the R.E.s’ bridge we soon 
reached the main Teboursouk road, 
and set about putting a satisfactory 
number of kilometres between our- 
selves and the forward area. Only 
now did we begin to realise the awe- 
some force that was being massed 
behind this narrow sector of the 
front. We passed mile after mile of 
the convoys of the Desert Army. In 
open fields on each side of the road 
were more men, more lorries, more 
guns. A convoy of tank transporters, 
each with three Bren carriers aboard 
(by what gymnastic feat they got 
there it is hard to visualise), clattered 
and clanked along the crown of the 
road, forcing mere Austins like our 
own to the side. In the fields Bofors 
guns bristled everywhere. Once out 
of this concentration area we found 
the road free of traffic, and we made 
good speed in the remainder of our 
journey to Le Kef, the local metropolis. 
Le Kef was a gladsome change after 
the past few months, spent among 
woods and valleys and depressing 
Arab villages. Smartly dressed French 
girls passed by on the side-walks. We 
were, it must be confessed, fascinated. 
Driver stopped the car and we gazed 
upon them, filled with admiration. 
More mundane matters claimed our 
attention, and we reported at the 
requisite quarters where we were to 
spend the night. Two members of 
our own unit were there, and these 
having raised two gallons of vin rosé 
we were enabled to pass the evening 
in comparative hilarity. Our con- 
dition the following morning was 


hardly an advertisement for the quality 
of the wine, but we managed neverthee 
less to make an early start. From Le 
Kef our next stopping-place was to 
be Souk el Arba. Climbing up the 
steep road that leads over the hills 
behind Le Kef, we entered for a while 
into the low clouds which capped the 
heights. Then, the range once crossed, 
we swept down into bright sunshine 
on the other side by an exciting zigzag 
road that wound down the mountain- 
side in a series of generous sweeps and 
hairpin bends. We coasted through a 
pine-clad valley, reached open country, 
and sped on to Souk el Arba. 

Souk el Arba has a railway station. 
Other justifications for its existence 
are not easily discernible. Our busi- 
ness here transacted, our thoughts 
turned with great reluctance to our 
return to Medjez. The fame of Thibar 
monastery wines had reached our 
ears, and Thibar, we determined, must 
be included in our route back to 
harbour. Even in a drizzle of rain 
the Domaine St Joseph, run by White 
Fathers, was a more cheerful and 
prosperous-looking establishment than 
any farm we had hitherto visited. Here, 
one felt, was colonisation, not exploita- 
tion. The obtaining of Thibar wine 
was no simple matter, since the Arab 
in charge of the vaults was adamant 
that only commissioned officers could 
purchase it. Undeterred by this, 
gunner produced an imposing-looking 
form appertaining to luggage des- 
patched at Souk el Arba station, and 
assured the unwilling cellarman that 
this was our authority. On tasting 
their wine we felt amply recompensed 
for these efforts. 

Our way back to Medjez led us 
through a rich countryside. The 
warm sun, the lazy rippling of the 
cornfields, and the still, drowsy air made 
us long to stop the car and bask in 
the sunshine, but somewhere to the 
east a battle was due to begin soon, 
and we pushed on through dilapidated 
Medjez and back into harbour. There 
was much work to be done in the days 
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that followed. Our tank was in as 
splendid trim as scrupulous attention 
to every detail could make it. There 
remained much preparatory work to 
be done in marking and arranging 
maps, assembling aerial photo mosaics, 
and distributing codes. 

From that harbour we used to 
watch at night the flashes of gun-fire 
from our artillery. The night before 
our attack went in, the individual 
flashes gave way to a continuous 
dancing light along the skyline. It 
was a pleasant sight. We moved out 
of harbour well before dawn on the 
6th May. The initial break-through 
in the enemy line had been made for 
us close on noon. In blinding dust, 
that swirled inside the turret and 
covered everything, we passed through 
the victorious infantry and Churchills 
who had made it for us. An imposing 
white notice-board, bearing our divi- 
sional sign, loomed out of the dust 
cloud. On it, written in bold black 
letters, we read: ‘“‘ Our Objective— 
TUNIS.” The defences with which we 
had to contend were mainly 88 mms., 
many of which had been knocked out 
by our artillery. Those that remained 
were quickly eliminated. Their crews 
were in many cases A.A. gunners from 
the Tunis area, who had little heart 
for anti-tank work. Our progress 
exceeded expectations. At the end of 
the day our unit’s score of the hated 
88s was about twenty. 

Between the hamlets of Frendj and 
Bordj the tank brigade halted for the 
night, an anti-tank screen protecting 
our left flank from a possible armoured 
counter-attack and the hills on our 
right being dealt with by infantry. 
No counter-attack developed, and at 
dawn the tanks pushed on, ignoring 
their flanks, to cut through at full 
speed to Tunis. The last anti-tank 
gun to fire at us, from a ridge east of 
La Mornaghia, surrendered promptly 
on being shelled. Eight smiling Italians 
gave themselves up. Two dead Ger- 
mans lay by their gun. Since they 
had died of bullet wounds and the 
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machine-gun had not been used on 
them, we suspected that there had 
been a breach in the Axis relations on 
that gun-site. Rain began to fall a 
we moved up to the last ridge between 
us and Tunis, but did not obscur 
our view of the great town spread 
out below us as we topped the rise, 
Smoke arose from numerous burning 
dumps in the town. The Tunis peri- 
meter defences were as much a myth 
as the Massicault line had been. The 
road in front was open and our recce 
had entered the town. 

It was a great moment. Tunis, our 
ultimate goal ever since our landings 
the previous year, would be ours by 
nightfall. One thought with regret 
of those who had given so much to 
attain this goal that they were never 
to see. Our brigade leaguered at night 
on the 7th to the south of Tunis. As 
the next day’s orders came in it 
became clear that the fleshpots of the 
city were not for us. Tunis was left 
far behind us as we swung south the 
following morning. Our advance was 
uneventful. A burning vehicle here, 
a shattered gun-site there: these were 
the only evidences that fighting still 
continued. 

The German forces were utterly 
bewildered. Two lorry-loads of them, 
essaying an escape, dashed across our 
front a bare two hundred yards away. 
Gunner roused himself out of his 
reverie and laid his sights on the 
second lorry. The Browning hammered 
away, filling the turret with noise. 
Smoke seeped out of the feed-block, 
while the ammunition belt danced 
madly out of its box. Fiery tracers 
marked the bullets’ flight. They were 
falling to the left of the target. Gunner 
gave two quick turns on the traversing 
wheel. Our next burst raked the 
target, tearing white splinters off the 
woodwork. Gunner traversed gently, 
following the speeding lorry. In 8 
few seconds it slewed round across the 
road, and the uninjured among its 
panic-stricken occupants threw them- 
selves out onto the roadside verge. 
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We pushed on. At a cottage gate 
outside St Denis stood an old, white- 
haired Frenchwoman. As each tank 
rumbled by she would throw flowers, 
hastily plucked from her garden, to 
the crew commanders; and the crew 
commanders, their unshaven, dust 
and sweat-begrimed faces half hidden 
beneath helmets, goggles, and ear- 
phones, would turn aside for a moment 
to smile and wave an acknowledgment. 
The sea came into view about two 
miles away to our left, looking very 
blue and inviting. How one longed 
to leave all this dust and heat and 
noise behind and sample its coolness ! 

Such idle musings as these were cut 
short abruptly. Heavy firing broke 
out ahead. The road at this point 
was hemmed in closely on each side 
by thick olive groves. Some thirty 
yards in front of us was a corner, 
around which the last tank of the 
leading squadron had already dis- 
appeared. Our column _ telescoped 
suddenly as the rear tanks of that 
squadron reversed hastily round this 
corner. Two armoured cars followed 
them at full speed. A German 88 mm. 
had opened up on the road, and those 
who had no room to get off it had little 
option but to back round the corner 
again. Our column remained 
stationary, in single file along the 
road on the safe side of the turning. 
The olive groves made deployment 
impossible. The two troops on the 
other side of the turning were still 
engaging the enemy gun. Their first 
casualties came back through the 
olive trees: two men _ supporting 
between them a third, whose clothing 
glistened with fresh blood. 

Thus opened the battle for Hammam 
Lif. Properly to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of this battle it is necessary to 
realise the geographical factors which 
made the town of Hammam Lif so 
vitally important to the enemy in 
their plan to hold Cap Bon. This 
peninsula has its base on a line drawn 
from Hammam Lif in the north to 
Hammamet in the south. A mountain 


range running almost parallel to such 
an imaginary line runs southward from 
Hammam Lif to Enfidaville (on the 
coast some twenty miles south of 
Hammamet), and thus successfully 
bars entrance to the peninsula from 
the mainland. It was the German 
intention to defend and hold this 
range and thus to remain, albeit 
‘bottled-up,’ in occupation of Cap 
Bon. The northern end of the moun- 
tain barrier is at Hammam Lif, where 
the hills sweep down to within less 
than half a mile of the sea. This half- 
mile gap, the only northern entrance 
to the peninsula, is covered com- 
pletely, from hill-foot to beach, with 
the houses and streets of Hammam Lif, 
the town thus constituting an admir- 
able stopper for this bottle-neck. The 
Germans had not spared themselves 
in their defensive preparations to 
hold the town. Anti-tank guns were 
well placed, each covering a horde of 
side streets. In the houses snipers 
waited for the incautious crew com- 
mander to show his head from the 
turret. A liberal sprinkling of mortars 
had been thrown in for good measure. 
Little wonder, then, that our un- 
hindered advance came to a sudden 
halt on the outskirts of the town, our 
column stopped in single file on the 
road through the olive groves, our 
forward squadrons feeling out the 
enemy defence. Overlooking the road 
on which we were halted was a 
ridge of low hills, still held by the 
enemy. This was not readily apparent 
until the scream of falling mortar 
bombs made those on foot duck for 
cover. High-explosive erupted along 
the road in our midst, causing con- 
sternation but no casualties. A concen- 
tration of our own 5.5s fell short, and, 
landing about sixty yards to our 
front right, turned our consternation 
into less manly emotions. The mortar- 
fire, controlled from the ridge of hills 
above us, continued. Intent on proving 
his theory that it was not a six- 
barrelled mortar that was shelling 
us, crew commander dismounted, and, 
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indifferent alike to the dust and noise, 
not to mention flying fragments, pro- 
ceeded coolly to measure the most 
recent crater near our tank. 

Since the olive trees hemmed us in 
at this part of the road and dispersal 
was essential, we moved back two 
hundred yards to a more open spot. 
The hours passed. The hills above 
threw long shadows over the olive 
groves. The squadrons could report 
no success in their penetration. Every 
attempt had been repulsed, with losses. 
Evening was hard upon us, and the 
squadrons were ordered to withdraws 
During the night the enemy moved a 
machine-gun up in the darkness and 
sprayed the olive groves in sporadic 
bursts. Otherwise the situation re- 
mained unchanged. It was arranged 
that in the morning an all-out assault 
should be made, this to be preceded 
by the capture of the hills overlooking 
the road. This latter feat was to 
be performed by a battalion of the 
Guards Brigade. 

When we returned at dawn to our 
positions on this road, which we had 
already come heartily to loathe, the 
olive grove to our right was tenanted 
by Guards mortar detachments, but 
it was not until late in the forenoon 
that the attack got under way. Along 
the file of tanks, turrets could be seen 
traversing to the right, their guns 
swinging up to menace the enemy 
positions on the hill-top. Tank com- 
manders scanned the hillside through 
binoculars. Then the assault began, 
There was much shouting of orders 
among the trees, and the mortars 
went into action. Their bomb-bursts 
blossomed on the hill. Our 75s 
added their quota to the noise. The 
olive boughs, symbolic of peace, 
trembled in the blast. Unhurriedly 
and with dignity, a file of Guardsmen 
came into sight, mounting the hill- 
side steadily. Our supporting fire 
increased. Machine-guns rattled here 
and there. Tracers drew their decep- 
tive curve through the air to suspected 
points on the hill. As was his practice, 
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the enemy was strongly dug-in op 
the reverse slope of the ridge. The 
Guardsmen found their difficulties 
were only beginning as they neared 
the crest. We could see them throw 
themselves flat, inching forward to 
the skyline. The situation was too 
obscure for our supporting fire to 
continue. 

Meanwhile the squadrons had moved 
into position. The hill having been 
pronounced clear, the tanks nosed 
their way into the streets, one squadron 
taking the inward side along the line 
of the main thoroughfare and railway, 
another edging right across to the far 
side of the town and advancing along 
the beach, some tanks even splashing 
along the water’s edge. Now con- 
menced a series of grim and bloody 
battles between anti-tank guns and 
tanks. Snipers and mortars harassed 
our tanks and further complicated 
this battle of the streets, yet steadily, 
street by street, corner by corner, the 
tanks fought their way on. Against 
such a determined and bitter defence 
as this no advance could be made 
without loss, and here and_ there 
knocked-out tanks, pitiful in their 
humbled strength, told their own 
story of the swift, grim fate that sped, 
white hot, from every street corner of 
this town. Yet for every stricken tank 
there were others to take revenge and 
press on farther. The attack from 
their seaward flank no doubt upset 
the German defence plan, yet they 
fought on with stubborn determination 
to contest every yard. 

Then at last our leading tanks found 
the houses thinning out before them. 
Open ground lay ahead, and gun 
flashes could be spotted. Two of the 
forward tanks made a brilliant thou- 
sand yard dash across the open ground, 
shooting at every target they could 
see and wreaking considerable damage 
on the rear defences. The tanks had 
won through against all probability, 
and Hammam Lif was ours. The 
flood - gates had opened, and in 4 
mighty wave our armour surged 
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hrough the gap to sweep across the 
pase of the Cap Bon peninsula. 

The sudden crumbling of this vital 
bastion in their defence line was a 
determining factor in the final collapse 
of resistance in this last Axis foothold 

For a week at least they 


The capture of the town in less than 
two days flung them into chaotic dis- 
organisation, and precluded any inner 
defence line from being established. 
Our troop, which throughout this 
memorable afternoon had remained 
tranquilly on the outskirts of the 
town, now ventured to pass through 
it to its southern side. The exodus 
of the inhabitants, who had been 
streaming along the Tunis road, now 
ceased, and crowds filled the main 
street. Firing had stopped in the 
town, and the reappearance of the 
Bey’s boys, in their gaudy uniforms, 
from the palace cellars was no doubt 
taken as @ further indication that 
danger was over. Our unit halted on 
the southern fringe of the town to 
lick its wounds. Our losses had not 
been light, but the prize won was too 
valuable for it to have been otherwise. 
A steady flow of tanks and carriers, 
and then motorised infantry, sped 
past us along the mortar-pitted road 
to the south. From across the bay 
a German gun was dropping shells of 
heavy calibre between ourselves and 
the seashore, but none the less, once 
our tank had been parked off the road, 
the inevitable can of tea was soon 
brewing. The presence nearby of a 
highly insanitary latrine, a cat, dead 
and fast decomposing, and of two 
dead donkeys on the opposite side of 
the road had given rise to a plague of 
fies. Gunner and loader, having 
battled futilely with fly-swat and 
Keating’s against these creatures, gave 
up the struggle in disgust and left 
the warm turret to their loathsome 
occupancy. A tin of meat had been 
opened wherewith to make biscuit 
sandwiches, but since we had not as 
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yet become accustomed to more than 
two or three flies to the square inch 
on our food, it was thrown away, and 
was soon a black, crawling mass. 

The traffic passing by us had mean- 
while dwindled. A medium battery 
of artillery, with a fine disregard for 
our feelings, had chosen to establish 
two troops at no great distance from 
us. Thereafter, until darkness became 
complete, our sorely tried nerves were 
further taxed by the unpredictable 
and deafening noise of these guns as 
they indulged in intermittent firing. 
Darkness brought respite from noise 
and flies. Drawn into leaguer within 
sound of the sea, we enjoyed a passable 
meal and several hours’ uninterrupted 
slumber. Moving forward before dawn, 
we rejoined the brigade at first light. 

Our depleted unit was held in 
reserve, which circumstance made 
possible a substantial breakfast, an 
essential preliminary to a day’s action. 
The bursting of German shells in and 
around the stunted wood in which we 
were hidden rendered the preparation 
of this meal not without hazard. 
Shortly we were again moving up to 
rejoin the brigade. 

The town of Soliman was to be 
by-passed and Grombalia was our 
next objective. Once more in forward 
position, we pushed on at speed 
towards this. In cutting across the 
base of the Cap Bon peninsula speed 
was of prime importance. In the 
wireless headphones, on whatever 
frequency, from troop, squadron, or 
unit commander, one could hear re- 
peatedly the terse instruction, “‘ Push 
on! You must push on!” We did. 
Resistance was slight and ill-organised. 
By the afternoon our reconnaissance 
had entered Grombalia. The German 
garrison had moved out of the town 
and was in position farther south. 
Some two hundred of them had fallen 
prisoners to our recce and motorised 
infantry. They had been herded into 
a plantation, where cactus plants 
struggled with olive trees forsupremacy. 
Half a mile farther on lay the town 
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proper. Unwilling to risk our tank 
in this close and as yet unexplored 
area, crew commander dismounted and 
with gunner went forward by scout car 
to this natural cage of cactus, in which 
the prisoners were gathered under the 
care of a solitary Bren carrier. Our 
interrogation of these prisoners was 
not without its humorous aspects. 
Whether the entry of scout car and 
carrier had been observed, or the area 
was naturally suspect, it was impossible 
to say; but whatever his reason the 
enemy chose, shortly after our arrival, 
to make the whole plantation a target 
for his mortars. Mortar bombs began 
to fall haphazard around us in rapid 
succession, but some _ obstinate 
national pride kept us from ‘ ducking ’ 
in the presence of prisoners. These 
remained more or less permanently in 
the prone position. On their sergeant- 
major observing, however, that crew 
commander and gunner were treating 
the mortar-fire with indifference (only 
apparent), he gave vent to a wrathful 
bellow, and, haranguing his unhappy 
troops in rapid German, ordered them 
to outdo our example and stand to 
attention. This they did, though 
with obvious reluctance and with 
many an involuntary ducking of the 
head as the mortar bombs whistled 
over. Their relief was obvious when 
they were ordered to quit this un- 
pleasant neighbourhood and move to 
our rear. Crew commander and gunner, 
with a varied assortment of compasses, 
binoculars, and other possessions, re- 
turned to their tank. Resistance 
petered out during the remainder of 
the afternoon, and by the time we 
made our evening leaguer those of the 
enemy who had not made their escape 
from the Grombalia area were our 
prisoners. We were cheered to learn 
that night that that part of our 
division which had been diverted 
to deal with Soliman had been as 
successful as ourselves. Our drive 
south-eastward was under way again 
on the morning of the llth May, 
gathering momentum hourly. Our 
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advanced elements were taking pris. 
oners in astounding numbers. Framed 
in the periscope was an unforgettable 
picture: on the right of the road the 
long column of victorious tanks, forg. 
ing ahead to further conquests, track 
plates glinting and dust eddying in 
their wake; on the left of the road, 
northward bound, the dejected bat- 
talions of the vanquished, plodding in 
countless hundreds to captivity. 

All was not well with our own tank. 
A top roller, supporting our left. 
hand track, was rapidly losing its 
outer casing. Periodical, ugly clatter. 
ings from the region of our left sponson 
gave rise to doubts amongst us all 
whether we should last out for another 
two miles. The Hammamet cross. 
roads were drawing near, and a halt 
could be hoped for there. That a 
halt had not been forced upon us 
unexpectedly was owing to the timely 
discovery of demolition charges placed 


under a railway bridge where it } 


crossed the road. Sappers were already 
at work clearing it as we passed 
beneath its echoing archway. But a 
few miles farther and our damaged 
top roller disintegrated completely. 
The occasional clattering, to which it 


had given rise, changed abruptly toa fF 


fiendish hammering, which filled the 
steel shell of our tank with unearthly 
din, while a jarring vibration set all 
loose gear a-tremble. 
halt was called. Inspection showed 
that we were, beyond any doubt, 
hors de combat. The track, immensely 
strong, had ripped off the steel cover 
of the top roller and had mangled it 
like cardboard. Crew commander 
arranged to ‘borrow’ another tank, 
and thus, at this late stage of the 
campaign, our crew was split up. 
Crew commander, gunner, and co-driver 
transferred themselves to the new 
vehicle with mixed feelings, and were 
shortly on the move again in pursuit 
of a rapidly dwindling cloud of dust 
that indicated the whereabouts of 
our troop. Between foothills and sea 
was a wide plain. Our unit was 


a 
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deployed to cover this on its seaward 
side, while another unit covered the 
inland side brigade centre line. This 
line ran parallel to but east of the 
Hammamet-Bou Ficha railway line. 
By an embankment of this railway, 
about eight miles north of Bou Ficha 
camp, our tank joined an ‘ A ’ squadron 
troop in an unequal duel against an 
enemy 210-mm. gun. Climbing up 
the gentle embankment into a fire 
position, we would deliver a maximum 
of three shells into the suspected 
target area. By the time the third 
shell had been delivered the ensmy 
210 mm. would have registered a 
perfect bracket upon us. A prompt 
withdrawal was the only solution after 
the third shot, while another tank, 
from a different angle, would con- 
tinue the duel. When, finally, it 
became apparent that we vere out- 
ranged by this demon gun on the dis- 
tant skyline, we gave up the high 
ground, whence it was visible, and 
kept ourselves under cover as best 
we could. The enemy gun, obviously 
their prize field-piece, was reluctant 
to give up the contest, and continued 
for a further twenty-four hours to 
make our lives highly unpleasant. In 
isolated, shell-torn gun emplacements, 
frightened German crews huddled to- 
gether in abject surrender, bewildered 
by the loss of their commanders and 
dumbfounded by the sudden appear- 
ance of Allied armour in their midst. 
South of Hammamet cross-roads 
resistance stiffened as we advanced. 
Here we were approaching the outer 
defences of the famous 90th Light 
Division under Graf von Sponek. 
Our new driver was not lacking in 
savoir-faire in the battlefield. He 
brought our tank to a smooth halt 
some five hundred yards behind the 
forward line of tanks in a choicely 
screened position. The troop in front 
of us were at that time engaged in 
bitter conflict with a cunningly dug-in 
88 mm., whose location, beside a 
farmyard manure heap, made spotting 
extremely hard. From our comfort- 
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able vantage-point in the rear we 
could observe with ease both the 
enemy gun and our own forward tanks. 
From the farmhouse would come the 
flaring yellow flame of an 88 mm. In 
a fraction of a second we would see 
its missile exploding in smoke, dust, 
and debris beside one of our advarced 
tanks. Our own participation in the 
conflict was precluded by a too é#fine 
safety margin in trajectories. Over 
the wireless network the squadron 
leader concerned could be heard calling 
for artillery support in engaging this 
awkward target. Within the space of 
two minutes’ time an artillery concen- 
tration, with pin-point accuracy, had 
enveloped the farmhouse, manure heap, 
and anti-tank gun in smoke and flame. 
The tank 75s added their quota of 
high-explosive. Thus began the system 
of artillery-tank co-operation, and our 
division still prides itself on being one 
of its principal exponents. 

During the remainder of the day 
the S/P guns of the divisional artillery 
rendered us invaluable support. Target 
after target was eliminated by their 
concentrations, directed by our ad- 
vanced tanks. In this fashion, by a 
systematic and thorough destruction 
of enemy resistance, we thrust yet 
farther south, the while the anti- 
Fascist world was still enthusing over 
the fall of Tunis. In a tactical sense 
the importance of Tunis had become 
negligible when compared with Ham- 
mam Lif and Enfidaville. In the 
general rejoicing over the liberation 
of Tunis, however, the stiff and often 
bloody fighting that brought about 
the final Axis collapse in Africa was 
readily overlooked by a _ sensation- 
hungry Press. The last stronghold 
of enemy resistance on the coastal 
belt was the Bou Ficha feature, a 
mountain massif immediately to the 
north of Enfidaville. Long threatened 
by the Eighth Army divisions to the 
south, it was now faced with the 
thrust of a forceful assault from the 
north as well. In spite of this double 
threat, the opposition offered by the 
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German gunners on the northern 
aspect of the feature was formidable. 
Our advance was brought uncom- 
promisingly to a halt. Our squadrons 
deployed. Troops thrust and parried, 
but could find no approach to within 
effective range of the feature. The 
210 mm. raised its voice again and 
dropped its weighty projectiles with 
appalling accuracy beside any ven- 
turesome tank that sallied into the 
open. Pitted against anti-tank guns 
and field-pieces, with heavy machine- 
gun support, the tanks had more than 
met their match. Every sortie from 
cover by the tanks brought forth 
from the mountain defences a devas- 
tating barrage of assorted projectiles. 
In this grim form of hide-and-seek 
we passed the remaining hours of 
daylight. We moved back about two 
miles and formed leaguer. During 
the night the wireless network was 
busy. There was organised for the 
following day, the 12th, a combined 
artillery and aerial bombardment which 
ought thoroughly to soften the enemy 
defence. The forenoon of the 12th 
passed in desultory exchanges between 
our tanks and the nearer enemy guns. 
Occasionally an enemy gun crew would 
trudge into our midst to surrender. 
They were formed for the most part 
of such ‘ odds and ends’ as workshops 
mechanics, engineers, and infantry- 
men, with usually one gunner per 
crew. Our interrogation of these men 
was enlivened by bursts of heavy 
machine-gun fire which chipped and 
splintered the olive trees around us 
or crackled viciously among the twigs 
overhead. The reaction of the pris- 
oners was undignified. The arrival of 
two mortar bombs very nearly deprived 
us of a can of tea and our loader. Both 


were recovered undamaged, however. 
At about 1.30 p.m. the great bombard- 
ment started. All our own divisional 
artillery was taking part, and from the 
Enfidaville sector Eighth Army guns 
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were lending generous support. In 4 
very few minutes the whole mountain 
mass became obscured in smoke and 
dust over a distance of two miles, 
Through this pall of smoke the occa. 
sional flash of a bursting shell might 
be seen. The barrage crashed and 
rolled and echoed, then lifted. An 
eerie silence ensued. The smoke 
drifted unhurriedly from the hillside, 
Not far behind us several S/Ps recom. 
menced firing. They dropped smoke 
shells on the mountain-side, forming 
a broad white avenue of smoke, 
which enclosed all the principal enemy 
gun-sites. We looked on, fascinated, 
Hardly had the echoes of this firing 
died away when the air became 
vibrant with the roar of bombers. 
In three waves they came, in stately 
formation, and patterned the ‘ avenue’ 
with an avalanche of bombs. The 
ground trembled and the very air 
shuddered under the concussion of 
countless explosions. The mountain 
mass was dwarfed by a towering 
dust cloud of immense proportions. 
As the noise of the bombers faded to 
a distant throbbing in the warm air 
our tanks moved forward. Our assault 
proved to be unnecessary. From every 
gun-site, slit trench, and dug-out on 
the hillside white flags could be seen, 
frantically waving. From the foot- 
hills, columns of Germans marched 
towards us to surrender, odious, grey- 
green centipedes, straggling and stream- 
ing across the arid ground from their 
nests. 

A further two miles’ advance brought 
us no excitement and about two hun- 
dred prisoners. We were within sight 
of the sea again. It lapped the shore 
less than a mile away from us. It 
held out to us the promise of cleansing 
and refreshing after the months of 
bloodshed, dust, and sweat that had 
lately been our lot, and was in itself 4 
most perfect reward and finish to our 
African adventures. 
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NARROW ESCAPE. 


BY JAN FABRICIUS. 


WueEN in 1910 we rented for a few 
months one of those roomy old- 
fashioned Surabaya houses in which 
it is delightful to live, we were enter- 
tained by two permanent non-paying 
guests. 

One was a cannibal: a huge spider, 
a laba-laba as the Malays call it, or, in 
the dignified Javanese language, a 
kemangga. In labelling it a cannibal we 
have revealed the spider’s sex. Nature 
decrees that the female shall devour 
the love-making male. During the 
rainy monsoon she had spun her web 
partly on top, partly at the side, of 
the telephone apparatus on the white- 
washed wall of the spacious back porch. 
Kassan, the spén (head-boy), who 
knew more of Nature’s ways than most 
white men will ever learn, had excited 
my children by informing them that 
in another four or five weeks, at the 
beginning of the dry season, she was 
sure to be visited by a male of her kind. 
So naturally she was called Juliet— 
waiting, on her ‘ balcony ’, for Romeo. 

Our other inmate was a gecko, a 


| tokkéh as the natives call this large- 


sized wall lizard on account of his 
reiterated cry: ‘‘ Tock-éh .. . tock- 

openenee Peem ti 
lordly way in which he bossed his 
distant relatives, the smaller lizards 
(yitjaks), who could only say ‘‘ tsk-tsk- 
tsk” as they chased mosquitoes along 
the wall, we decided that he was a 
male. Of course Kassan could easily 
have enlightened us on that point, but 
in elucidating the matter he would 
probably have been rather explicit, so 
we practised discretion. As the tele- 
phone happened to be screwed on to 
two wooden battens, one at the top 
and one at the bottom, the gecko had 





cunningly taken up his abode in the 
open space between wall and tele- 
phone: it allowed him a clear view 
of his hunting-ground, even though 
part of the spider’s web encroached a 
little upon his field of vision. 

We could never decide whether or 
not the noise made by the telephone 
was any bother to him. Every time 
the bell rang we thought he must find 
the volume of sound deafening. Yet 
he seemed to take no notice of it. He 
never once made any attempt to flee 
from the ordeal. Maybe he had 
become used to it, or else he knew 
instinctively that barking dogs don’t 
bite. Doesn’t the robin build her nest 
even under a railway sleeper over 
which trains are thundering day after 
day? Apparently our gecko restricted 
his attention solely to the live food he 
could snap up from the wall—as a rule 
during the evening, because his habits 
were mainly nocturnal. Whenever a 
mosquito came into view within a 
convenient distance he darted towards 
the unsuspecting insect, and that was 
invariably the end of the mosquito. 
Sometimes it happened that a swarm 
of flying ants would suddenly invade 
the lamp-lit porch, dropping their 
wings as they clumsily waddled along. 
That was a red-letter day for our 
gecko: game in every direction as 
far as the eye could see! Before the 
native servants had time to collect the 
creamy-coloured ants as delicacies for 
their own evening meal, the tokkéh 
had managed to snatch a few for him- 
self. But the best treat of all was an 
occasional kuwangwung, a big beetle, 
who in his wild flight dashed headlong 
against the wall and clung stupefied. 
In a moment the lizard had pounced 
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and retreated into his den to gorman- 
dise on the rare dainty. 

One evening we decided to test his 
power of discrimination. My ten-year- 
old son took my tobacco-jar, and, 
wetting a few threads of the fragrant 
weed, moulded them into a cud. When 
this was thrown at the wall the gecko 
hurried forward and grabbed the sup- 
posed ‘ beetle’ in his big mouth. The 
result was disastrous. At once it 
became obvious that he felt queer. 
His eyes rolled pitiably, and after a 
few seconds he dropped to the floor, 
unconscious, the ‘ quid ’ still protruding 
from his jaws. Knowing no remedy we 
did not attempt to touch him. We 
could only hope that no serious harm 
had been done to our friend who had 
become a member of the family. Even 
more hard to bear than remorse was 
Kassan’s richly deserved humiliating 
contempt for what we had done. 
Without a word he turned his back on 
the sacrilegists. 


** Kramat dahun wahru, 
Anagq tokkeh didalam sumur .. .”’ 


(“‘ Holy as a leaf of the wahru plant 
is the tokkéh. . . .’’) 


To our relief the invalid soon re- 
covered. Dropping the vile ‘ prey’ he 
hurried back to his hiding-place, per- 
haps to meditate upon the venomous 
nature of this unknown variety of 
beetle. Evidently he never realised 
our bad joke; for the rest of our stay 
in the house he was as friendly and 
trustful as before. 

The relation between spider and 
gecko was that of neighbours following 
the golden rule of not overdoing the 
social side. On the whole they were 
not rivals. The spider restricted her- 
self to anything flying into her web ; 
the gecko took care to keep outside 
Juliet’s fixed domain. So all went 
well between them until .. . 

I remember the date, for it hap- 


[July 


pened to be my little daughter’s birth. 
day. We had noticed for a few days 
past that Juliet was growing mon 
lively than usual. From time to time 
she would agitate her web vehemently 
as if to say, ‘‘ Life’s fun !”’ 

The gecko was not amused. On the 
contrary, he seemed to think the extra. 
ordinary activity in his neighbours: 
network a downright nuisance. More. 
over, it deceived him. Again and again 
he stuck out his head expectantly, but 
finding nothing in the way of food he 
retreated with a distinct grumbk. 
** Women’s tricks, curse them.”’ 

Then, on the 3rd of April, HE 
arrived. Romeo. We noticed him as 
we rose from supper. Whence he 
materialised, by what means he had 


managed to discover this place, we had 


no idea. Had the power of speech been 
bestowed upon him he might have 
reminded us :— 


“* By love, who first did prompt me to inquire; 
He lent me counsel, and I lent him eyes.” 


Although he was less than half 
Juliet’s size she seemed to find it 
worth her while to take a good 
look at him. Was he her type! 
Worthy of fathering her offspring! 
Yes, he would do. She came an inch 


or so forward. This initial advance § 


producing no apparent effect on the 
little man, she started a series of 
coquetries to encourage him. She 
turned and squirmed as if to exhibit 
all views of her bulky brown body, 
which was no doubt lovely to him. 
Yet he still hesitated, keeping 4 
respectful distance. Did instinct whis- 


per that the fulfilling of his desir 


would cost him his life? If so, he must 


have been a Sybarite; for it soo F 
became clear that to this miniatur f 
suitor a short spell of rapture out- 


balanced a life without love. Stripped 
for action, he entered the web. Slowly, 


carefully he semicircled round the F 


bride-to-be. The vamp half turned, 
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her crafty eyes watching every move- 
ment of her bold knight, realising per- 
haps that he, more nimble than she, 
could still turn tail if he so chose. He 
didn’t. Nearer and nearer he crept. 
Suddenly he pounced. ‘“‘Neck or 
nothing!’” Once more the divine 
union of two creatures manifested the 
mightiest power in the Universe. 
Marriage consummated, she took the 
undaunted lover in her claws with the 
morbid intention of devouring him at 
her leisure. Jealousy ? Must no other 
} woman ever cast eyes upon him? Or 
was it that Nature in its infinite wisdom 
had no longer use for the little fellow 
once he had fulfilled the sole pur- 
pose of his brief life? His number 
seemed up. 

But Fate intervened. 

At the very moment that the glut- 
| tonous female set to work to envelop 
' the poor male in the treacherous 
threads of her body a crowd of flying 
ants, sudden as usual, entered the 
porch. One flew straight into the 


lower part of the web, from which it 
in vain tried to free itself. The spider, 
confronted by the problem of what to 
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do first—imprison her husband or 
secure the tempting ant—decided on 
the capture of what obviously she 
regarded as une bonne bouche. Aban- 
doning her tiny spouse, who after all 
offered but meagre nourishment, she 
ran to the edge of her web and grabbed 
the white ant. 

It was her downfall. 

The advent of the rich new prey had 
not escaped the gecko’s attention. So 
far he had always respected the spider’s 
hunting rights within the boundary of 
her domain, but whether it was that 
he had not yet worked off the irritation 
of the last few days or that this time 
the temptation was too much for him, 
he poached. Quick as lightning he 
leapt forward and arrived on the 
scene just as the spider seized the un- 
fortunate victim. Of course the gallant 
giant lizard meant no harm to the lady 
spider, but as he opened his huge 
mouth and caught the ant he couldn’t 
avoid swallowing Juliet as well! Down 
they went with a single snap of his 
jaws. 

Romeo ? 


Vanished! Best foot foremost. 








SIR RICHARD 


STAYNER. 


BY OLIVER WARNER. 


WHILE the seaman of today must 
be awake to perils above and beneath 
the face of the waters as well as upon 
them, he is spared three evils known 
all too well to his forebears. The 
marine engine and the wireless tele- 
graph have between them eased the 
threat of the storm; radar has simpli- 
fied navigation unrecognisably even in 
fog; while the ill-health referred to 
again and again in the biographies 
of past generations is less heard 
of, since improvement in conditions 
of service and in the building of ships 
has been vast. 

Many great men, Collingwood among 
them, have literally worn themselves 
out keeping open the sea-ways. Some 
of these men of endurance are long 
forgotten, among them Richard 


Stayner, who flourished in the days of 


Blake. He lived and died at sea, 
returning to Spithead for the last time 
in November 1662 in His Majesty’s 
ship the Mary, after a voyage from 
Lisbon. That pleasing Garrison Church, 
which had seen the marriage of 
Charles II. and Catherine of Braganza 
in May of the same year, witnessed 
his final home-coming. His embalmed 
body, by his express wish, was to lie 
near that of his wife, who had died in 
the time of Old Noll. 

The event was not much remarked 
by the world at large, yet within a day 
of the ship’s arrival a man in London 
duly noted the fact, as was his way. 
*‘This morning,’ wrote Pepys, “‘ we 
had news by letters that Sir Richard 
Stayner is dead, which we are sorry 
for, he being a very stout seaman.” 
Pepys knew him of old, and himself 
attended the last obsequies of one 
whose whole life was spent on active 
service, generally afloat, often abroad, 
and never in great commands. He 
left neither a memorable portrait 


behind him nor any sort of memorial. 
ist, and his name, therefore, is seldom 
recalled; but he was in fact, what 
Pepys’s few words indicate, one of 
those quiet and resolute officers upo 
whom, then as since, England’s safety 
has depended. He has, moreover, 
another claim to attention; for it g 
chanced that it was from spoils of his 
winning that some of the finest coins 
in the whole English series wer 
minted. His name, indeed, links with 
Blake and Monk at sea, with Simon 
and Blondeau in the realm of numis. 
matics, while he had the distinction 
(shared, oddly enough, with a regicide, 
Dick Ingoldsby) of being knighted 
both by Cromwell and by Charles the 
Second. 

The historian rightly laments that 
too little detail is known of Blake's 
early life, though at last, after nearly 
three centuries, he has an honourable 
memorial in Westminster Abbey. 
With Stayner, as with so many of his 
sea contemporaries, the gaps are still 
wider: though once fairly launched 
as a commander of State’s ships, his? 
career is not hard to follow. He first 
appears towards middle life, when he 
had charge of the Elizabeth, a small 
vessel carrying two sakers—guns equiv: 
alent to six-pounders. The Elizabeth 
was fitted out ‘‘for surprising smal 
pickaroons that lurk among the sands" 
of the Essex coast, and for convoy 
service in the North Sea. In August 
1649 he had his first recorded succes. 
He captured a small frigate, the Rober, 
one of a force under Prince Rupett. 
For this and other good work he wa 
given twenty pounds, with a furthe 
five pounds for a gold medal. Hence: 
forward he was afavoured man. Thre 
years later he was in command of the 
Mermaid, fitting out at Chatham, ani 
by January 1653 had exchanged t0 
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the Foresight, in which ship he took 
part in the Battle of Portland, where 
he bore himself with distinction, and 
at the Gabbard. He was with the 
White Squadron under Penn in that 
stiff fight with Tromp, and it was 
from this ship that, with many of his 
colleagues, he signed the Declaration 
made on the Dissolution of Parliament 
by Cromwell. They aimed “not to 
meddle with State affairs, but to keep 
foreigners from fooling us.”’ 

After the Gabbard the Foresight was 
sent into the Thames to escort twelve 
disabled ships, eleven Dutch prizes, 
1350 prisoners, and to convey the 
body of Admiral Deane to Woolwich. 
Stayner returned to the fleet in time 
to take part in the fight of 29th-31st 
July. He then found hims lf under 


the orders of Monk, who, always ready 
to advance an efficient captain, spon- 
sored his appeal for a larger ship. In 
January 1654 he was appointed to the 
Plymouth, of more than 900 tons, and 
a ship that was later to take part 
in his biggest independent action. In 


her he made a cruise in the North 
Sea, taking prizes, including one Dutch 
East Indiaman of 800 tons which had 
on board four chests of silver. 

In July he transferred to the 
Catherine, and in September sailed 
with Blake for the Mediterranean. 
This expedition, Blake’s second, and 
an early instance of the many when a 
great commander made the English 
flag respected in that vital sea, took a 
year. Stayner returned home with 
his Admiral in the autumn of 1655. 
Blake, who had every reason to know 
his value, again took him with him 
éarly in the year following, this time 
in the Bridgwater. They sailed to 
Cadiz, which was then under close 
blockade. 

Here was to be the scene of Stayner’s 
one personal triumph. In September 
1656 Blake and Montagu left him off 
the port in command of six or seven 
ships, his flag being in the Speaker. 
It was the English hope that they 
would intercept a Spanish treasure 
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fleet coming in from the west. On the 
8th, Spaniards were sighted. At 
first they thought Stayner’s squadron 
to be fishing craft, although the 
Speaker, with the Plymouth and the 
Bridgwater which were in company, 
were all sizable vessels. They had been 
deceived by information given by a 
prize, which had seen the rest of the 
fleet on its way to Aveiro. The 
mistake was further excusable in view 
of the weather, which was bad when 
the forces first made contact. Stayner 
reported: ‘‘ At night it blew so hard 
westerly, by means whereof we with 
our squadron weighed out of the bay 
at Cadiz, and plied to sea. In the 
evening we espied eight sail... .” 
Next day, the 9th, the Spanish were 
made out to be a fleet from Havana, 
King’s ships, merchantmen, and a 
Portuguese prize. They were laden 
with gold; silver, pearls, indigo, sugar, 
spices, and tobacco. The place, the 
foe, and the opportunity were all such 
as to recall great occasions in the days 
of Elizabeth. 

It was not in the nature of Crom- 
well’s admirals to be less adventurous. 
Although in the darkness of the night 
the Spanish admiral had vanished 
with his prize, and others had driven 
far to leeward, Stayner brought his 
three biggest ships into close action. 
Their sailing and fighting qualities 
were all well known to him. They 
had, in his own words, “ hot dispute ”’ 
with four capital ships. Three struck ; 
the fourth escaped towards Cadiz, 
hit a rock, and foundered. Some of 
the smaller vessels were snapped up 
later. 

The victory was complete, the 
immediate harvest less so; for of the 
captured ships two caught fire, being 
lost with all their cargo and most of 
their men, including the Vice-Admiral. 
Of his one floating prize Stayner first 
reported: ‘‘ The captain of her, which 
we have on board, saith she hath in 
her two millions of silver.’ This 
proved to be an overestimate, though 
the total Spanish loss exceeded that 
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large sum. Stayner actually secured 
much treasure, and added a new glory 
to his commander’s fame. 

There followed jubilation. The 
national prestige, furthered by strength 
in arms, had seldom stood higher on 
the Continent, which was then as now 
impressed by success, even at the 
hands of a government frowned upon 
by the Dynasties. In October a 
General Thanksgiving was held in 
London, and an official Narrative of 
the battle appeared. In November 
the fleet arrived at Portsmouth with 
the prizes. Major-General Thomas 
Kelsey, one of the Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, went down to see the 
bullion safely conveyed to London. 
It was carried in thirty-eight waggons, 
loaded with ingots of ‘sugar-loaf’ 
silver, ‘ pina’ silver, cakes and bars of 
silver, wrought plate, and, in Peruvian 
coin, pieces of 8 and pieces of 4. The 
silver was contained in fifty-six chests, 
the total weight being 14,221 lb. 8 oz. 
1 dwt. Thurloe, Cromwell’s secretary, 
says that the amount originally taken 
was nearly a million pounds, but that 
*‘all was plundered down to about 
£350,000 or £300,000 sterling.’ He 
also mentions cups and flagons, boxes 
of chocolate and drugs, bags of wool, 
an inlaid bedstead, and some fine 
tortoise-shell. 

That was indeed no trifle. Parlia- 
ment ordered that a large part should 
be melted, assayed, and used in the 
Tower Mint, and that two thousand 
pounds should be set apart for new 


II. 


Stayner rejoined Blake early in 
1657, and in April of that year shared 
in a last engagement under his com- 
mand. It was that against the Spanish 
West India fleet at Santa Cruz. On 
this occasion his valour was out- 
standing, his leadership no less so, and 
for his part in the victory he was 
‘knighted’ by the Protector. This 
action was Blake’s last. He died of 
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coinage designed by the peerless 
Thomas Simon and manufactured with 
that new machinery which Peter 
Blondeau, in the face of every form 
of obstruction from the established 
coiners, was trying to introduce. The 
resultant series of coins (some with 
legends in the common tongue for the 
first and last time, and the best bearing 
the effigy of Cromwell) are at once 
the triumph of a great artist, and a 
still tangible relic of a notable victory 
at sea. This money, diverted in fair 
fight from the coffers of the King of 
Spain, is still prized among collectors, 
as it was from the start. Here Pepys— 
never more astute than over objects of 
vertu—is again in point. He was a 
warm admirer of Blondeau’s improve- 
ments, and so, after the Restoration, 
was Slingsby, Master of the Mint. 
Dining with Pepys some years after 
Charles had returned, Slingsby had a 
surprise for his host. He produced 
“‘the new pieces both of gold and 
silver (examples of them all) that 
were made for the King by Blondeau’s 
way; and compared them with those 
made for Oliver. The pictures of the 
latter made by Simon, and of the King 
by one Rotyr (i.e., John Roettiers), a 
German, I think, that dined with us 
also... but upon my word, those 
of the Protector are more like, in my 
mind, than the King’s.... The 
crownes of Cromwell are now sold, it 
seems, for 25s. and 30s. apiece.” 
Never since have they declined in 
interest or value. 


fever on his way home to England. 
Clarendon said of Santa Cruz: “The 
whole action was so miraculous that 
all men who knew the place wondered 


any sober man, with what courage | 


soever endowed, would ever have 
undertaken it.’’ Such was no wu 
worthy praise from a Royalist. To 
Stayner had fallen the honour of 
beginning the assault. 
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With the passing of Blake, Stayner’s 
career was less adventurous, though 
he still prospered in his chosen pro- 
fession. He was in command in the 
Downs in 1658, nominally second to 
Montagu, who was, however, mostly 
away in London. He flew his flag as 
' Rear-Admiral in the Hssex, the London, 
| or his own famous Speaker. He re- 
mained at his post when Cromwell 
died, and during the perplexed period 
of the Interregnum, while his old com- 
mander, Monk, was playing his astute 
part in bringing about a peaceful 
Restoration. Nor was he deprived of 
his rank when the great changes in 
government took place. Montagu 
appointed him Rear-Admiral of the 
fleet, which brought the King to his 
own again. He was in close attend- 
ance when the sovereign embarked, 
and was knighted anew by Charles. 
Pepys met him in those halcyon days. 
“Sir R. Stayner,” he records on 
3rd May 1660, ‘“‘ who had invited us 
yesterday, took all the Commanders 
and myself on board him to dinner.”’ 


Even in the turmoil of the early 
Restoration there was room enough 
towards the top for men eminent in 


their profession. Experienced naval 
officers were cherished if their political 
| Opinions were not of too glaring a hue, 
and neither Charles nor his brother 
James nor Admiral Montagu was 
disposed to displace Stayner. In the 
summer of 1661 he was ordered from 
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the Downs to Lisbon and the Medi- 
terranean, once more as Rear-Admiral 
under Montagu, now Earl of Sandwich, 
patron and friend of Pepys. 

Sandwich returned in 1662, leaving 
Stayner, flying his flag in the Mary, 
as Rear-Admiral under Sir John 
Lawson. He did not long survive the 
change of command. In July he was 
reported to be ill at Lisbon. He died 
there on the 9th of October, worn out 
by the rigours of a long life at sea. 
The Mary, the ship which bore his 
body home, was indeed fitted to do so, 
for she was formerly the Speaker, his 
flagship at Cadiz. He had been 
present when the King re-named her. 
The lines of this vessel, as of the 
Essex and Plymouth, were exquisitely 
recorded vy Van de Velde in drawings 
which have a permanent home at 
Greenwich. 

The details of Stayner’s career 
which have come down to us are few, 
and are comprised in a handful of 
letters and reports from active service 
addressed mainly to the Common- 
wealth Generals of the fleet. He was 
the type of commander in which the 
maritime history of this country is 
rich ; men who have helped to build 
up that ‘combat supremacy’ upon 
which Mahan insisted so forcibly 
as being one of the pillars of sea- 
power. He helped to bequeath an 
incomparable legacy, which has not 
been squandered. 








THE CONSTANT HEART. 


BY ANN SINGLETON. 


Otp Wirt1tiam submitted to the 
doctor’s prodding and listening with 
bad grace. 

** Middlin’,’” he said, “‘ pretty midd- 
lin’,”’ to the doctor’s pleasant, ‘‘ And 
how are we today ?”’ 

All this fussing and bothering. All 
he wanted was to be left alone. To 
lie back in his bed and look out of the 
window through nearly closed eyes 
across the neat green grass and precise 
flower - beds fronting the Truscott 
Memorial Hospital. 

The doctor passed to the next bed. 
Old William sighed deeply and re- 
laxed. In all his life he’d never been 
one for idle thinking. Thinking wasn’t 
for folks like him. But now his 
thoughts could hurt no one, and they 
were all that remained. 

The faded blue eyes under the 


drooping lids stared at the grass and 
pin-neat beds. 

As he stared they wavered and 
shimmered as though seen through a 


heat haze. Green filled his eyes, 
stretching farther and farther till it 
was lost to view under noble trees of 
lime and chestnut, elm and beech, 
and twelve-year-old William’s nose 
twitched as the acrid smell of the 
liniment he was rubbing on the 
groaning Ned Taylor’s back tickled 
his nose. 

** Oh—aah !—easy now, William. 
Don’t jerk yer ’and so——’’ The 
sufferer’s voice halted as hurrying 
steps crunched on the gravel outside. 

*““Ned!”’? Ned tried to cover his 
back with his shirt and stand up, and 
William nearly dropped the bottle of 
liniment in his confusion at seeing 
the master himself standing there. 

“* Ned—quick—saddle up and ride 
for Doctor Stead. Your mistress aj 

Ned groaned. ‘“‘My back—it’s the 
lumbager—I can’t stand !”’ 


**For God’s sake!” cried the dis. 
traught man. 

**T can go, sir,” piped William. 

“Then hurry—hurry. Tell the 
doctor your mistress’s time has come.” 

William rode. The horse’s broad 
back heaved between his spindly 
legs. His knees ached with the effort 
of gripping hold. Something in Mr 
Temple’s face frightened him. He'd 
never met this fear before. Until now 
the process of genetics had been 
something to snigger about in corners, 
Now it was something terrible and 
implacable, like a sudden vision of 
God. His own mother had died giving 
birth. 

Sweating and snivelling, William slid 
off the horse’s back and ran to Doctor 
Stead’s door. 

** Quick !’’ he gasped to the maid 
who answered, ‘“‘the doctor — Mrs 
Temple’s time has come,” and burst 
into tears. 


** You’re wanted up at The House,” 
said Lizzie. 

ee Me ? ” 

**Yes— you.” The under-house- 
maid’s voice was pert. 

“But I ’aven’t done anything!” 
protested William. 

“That’s as maybe. ‘Fetch William,’ 
said Mr Temple, and I’m fetching you. 
You’d better swill your hands and 
face, and be sharp about it.” 

He’d never been called to The 
House before. His legs shook as he 
shambled after Lizzie. 

** And wipe your feet thoroughly on 
the mat,’’ she ordered. 

William obeyed. His heart thumped 
as he followed up the wide staircase. 
Lizzie stopped and knocked softly 0 
@ door. 

**Here’s William, 
ma’am,”’ she said. 


master and 
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“You may go, Lizzie. Come along, 
William,” called Mr Temple. 

William entered and stopped, con- 
fused. The slow blood mounted in a 
crimson wave to his forehead. 

“Come here, William,” said Mrs 





dis. §Temple softly. 
Somehow William stumbled across 
the thick pile carpet which seemed to 
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feet. 

“Come close, William—don’t be 
afraid.” Daringly William raised his 
head to meet Mrs Temple’s gaze. She 
smiled encouragingly. He returned the 
smile doubtfully. ‘‘I wanted you to 
see,” said Mrs Temple, ‘‘ before anyone 
else. You see, she’s your baby. My 
husband told me how you rode for the 
doctor.”’ 

“Wasn't nothin’,’’ blurted William. 


“Tt was everything—wasn’t it, 
Edward ?”’ 
“It certainly was.’ j§§ Edward 


Temple’s voice was deep. 

Mrs Temple moved the bedclothes 
slightly at her side. ‘* Look, William,” 
she said. 

William looked. A pair of violet 
pblue eyes stared back unwinkingly. 
sOne chubby fist disengaged itself 
from the wrappings and waved aim- 
lessly in the air. Greatly daring, 
William extended one finger and 
touched the fist. Instantly it uncurled 
like a pink starfish and recurled 
around his finger. At the touch a 
queer pain went through him. Aston- 
ishment loosed William’s tongue. 
“She—she’s got me !”’ he stammered. 











The little Shetland pony, on whose 
back Mary rode securely strapped in 
a basket, was William’s especial care. 
He groomed and tended Roland, as 
the pony was called, with all the 
care he would have afforded a Derby 
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winner, though nothing he could do 
would alter Roland’s shaggy appear- 
ance. 

William’s heart swelled with happi- 
ness when it was time to take Roland 
up to The House. 

He’d hold Roland very still while 
Mary was being put into the basket. 
Then, watchful against Roland’s tread- 
ing on any uneven ground and so 
jolting his precious charge, he’d walk 
with his hand on Roland’s mane while 
Mary chuckled and chattered in her 
own way. 

One day, when Mary had just 
turned three, William was in the 
village buying some dubbin for Ned 
Taylor. As he came out of the shop 
a grass sod hit him on the cheek. 

** Hullo, nursey !”’ 

**Hadn’t you better hurry home ? 
Missy wants her walky-pawky !”’ 

A crowd of louts pressed around 
William, jolting and shoving. Someone 
trod heavily on his foot. A boot 
landed on his shin. Cat-calls, imita- 
tions of baby cries rose on all sides. 
An electric tingling shot up William’s 
right arm. Bunching his fist he let 
fly at the nearest red face. Immedi- 
ately the face disappeared from view. 
Pleasurable surprise took hold of 
William. He lashed out right and 
left. Grunts and cries of pain answered 
each lunge. 

*““Anyone ... want to make... 
any more... funny remarks?” he 
panted. But the others took to their 
heels. William retrieved the tin of 
dubbin from the gutter where it had 
rolled and turned for home. 

Elation walked with him. He'd 
fought for Miss Mary. Just like a 
soldier would fight for the Queen. 
Miss Mary was like a princess with 
those curls, the colour of ripe corn, 
peeping beneath her bonnet; her 
roguish violet eyes and pink cheeks. 
William, remembering the sneering 
faces, clenched his fists violently. 

Ned met him at the entrance to the 
stables. 

“Taken yer time, haven’t you? 
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Hey—what’s up with your face? No 
wonder yer’ve been so long. Brawlin’ 
about the place with the Missis dead 
up at The ’Ouse.”’ 

William stared stupidly at Ned. 
Miss Mary’s mother—dead ? She was 
ill, but not as ill as that. And he’d 
been fighting—perhaps at the very 
minute she’d—died. 

Turning aside suddenly he retched. 

** Ere, what’s the matter ?’’ Ned’s 
aggrieved voice penetrated the nauseous 
faintness. 

‘Nothin’. Leave me _ alone 
William staggered to a box upturned 
against the stable wall and collapsed 
on to it. 

Finding he could get no more out of 
William, Ned left him. 

William leant against the wall, 
feeling queerly weak and spent. All 
at once he felt it was all right. Per- 
haps she’d been there. Seeing him 
fight—knowing why he fought. With 
wonder and pride he spread his hands 
on his knees and gazed at his bruised 
knuckles. 

**T’d do it again,’”’ he vowed. “I'll 
fight for Miss Mary whenever I’m 
wanted.” 


'?? 


With the loss of his wife Mr Temple 
lost heart. 

He was always kind and considerate 
to those around him, but gradually 
The House and its grounds assumed a 
neglected air. Now that the guiding 
hand was no longer there the staff 
slacked. Some of them left. 

Miss Mary alone grew lovelier as 
the days sped by. Nobody tried to 
exercise any control over her. 
** Wil’yum—Wil’yum !”’ she’d pipe in 
her clear, childish treble from morning 
till night. She dogged his footsteps 
closer than his own shadow. The 
sense of responsibility he had assumed 
the day of his fight grew steadily upon 
William. 

When Miss Mary was seven she 
made the brief acquaintance of nine- 
year-old James Ogden, son of Mr 
Ogden, who had recently acquired 
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Netleford Manor, some ten mily 


distant. 


William was polishing the hares si" 


sitting on an upturned box in thy 
stable-yard, when Miss Mary appears 
with a red-faced, sulky-looking boy in 
tow. 

**William,’’ she said with swe 
imperiousness, “‘ this is Master Jame 
Ogden.”’ 

** How d’ye do, sir ?’’ William saij 
affably. 

Master James stared back, mute. 

“James !’’ Miss Mary stamped he 
foot. ‘“‘ This is my very best friend— 
William. Say how d’ye do!” 

““Shan’t!” replied that worthy, 
‘“‘He’s only @ common groom. My 
father doesn’t allow me to be familia 
with servants.”’ 

**He’s not common!”’ screamei 
Miss Mary. ‘‘ He’s not a servant— 
he’s my very own William !”’ 

**He’s only a servant,’’ returned 
Master James with a curling lip ani 
crushing finality. 

The next instant a sobbing, kicking 
fury hurled itself at him. 

“Ow!” he yelled, and put up his 
hands to ward her off. 

*‘Hey ! Miss Mary—Master James! 
Stop it at once!” William droppei 
the harness and sprang forward, pluck 
ing the children apart. 

Master James retaliated promptly 
by kicking William’s shins, whereupo 
William shook him heartily. ‘‘ That’ 
enough of that, young sir!” le 
admonished. 

“TI hate him! I hate him!” Mis 
Mary kept crying in an_hystericd 
treble. 

*“Good heavens ! 
this ?”’ 

Unobserved, Mr Temple and a fat, 
empurpled man had arrived, and stool 
regarding the scene with amazement. 

“Take your hands off my 80; 
fellow!’? The fat man’s voice w# 
insolent. 

James, released, ran to his fathers 
side blubbering. 

‘‘ Sh—she hit me !’’ he snivelled. 


What is al 





choice of friends ! 
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“He ca-called my William a 
common servant,’’ wailed Miss Mary, 
linging defiantly to William’s hand 
despite his embarrassed, “‘ Let go, now, 
Miss Mary, do !”’ 

“Mary.” Mr Temple’s voice was 
quietly stern. At once she withdrew 
her hand from William’s. ‘‘ Did you 
strike James ? ”’ 

“Yes, papa. But—I’m not s-sorry, 
because he s-said ia 

“Preposterous!”’ exploded Mr 
Ogden. ‘“‘No young lady would so 
demean herself as to strike a young 
gentleman. Mr Temple, sir, I cannot 
congratulate you on your daughter’s 
Come, James.” 
Like an outraged turkey Mr Ogden 
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blubbering James ahead. 

“Come with me, Mary,’’ said Mr 
Temple gravely. 

Without a backward glance she 
went. 

William stood looking down at the 
hand to which Miss Mary had clung, 
as though there were something strange 
about it. He turned it this way and 
that, then slowly clenched it. For the 
first time he realised that though he 
spilt the last drop of his blood, there 
were some battles his willing hands 
could not fight. 


A week later Miss Mary came flying 
headlong to the stables, her two 
fair plaits streaming out behind as 
she ran, 

“William ! William! Papa is send- 
ingme away. Oh, I don’t want to go— 
I want to stay here—with you!’’ She 
flung herself upon him, winding her 
thin. young arms about his middle. 
Sobs shook her. 

William staggered a little at the 
onslaught. Gently he disengaged the 
clinging arms. A nameless pain gnawed 
at his chest. 

“Now, now, Miss Mary. Easy does 
it. Don’t take on so. Where’s your 
handkerchief ? Now then — blow! 
That’s it. The master’ll be fair mad 
with me if he finds you crying like 
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this. Just take a deep breath and tell 
William all about it.” 

As he watched her struggling to 
regain her composure, the little face 
streaked and swollen with tears, his 
throat ached. 

“Papa says it’s h-high time I 
learned to be a lady.’’ She stopped 
and swallowed painfully. ‘‘ He s-says 
Mr Ogden was right—n-no young lady 
would have behaved as I d-did. He’s 
sending me t-to Miss Fanshaw’s 
Academy for Young Ladies !”’ 

William nodded. 

“The master’s right, Miss Mary. 
You see, you're growing up. If the 
mistress was alive it ’ud be different. 
She could have taught you all you had 
to know.” William spoke slowly, 
groping for the right words to help 
the child, whose eyes had widened 
with hurt at his opening words. “ It 
isn’t right that the likes of you should 
call the likes of me ‘friend’. There’s 
no shame in @ man serving another, in 
being his servant, if he does it faith- 
fully and well. A servant can fight 
for his master, but the master doesn’t 
fight for his servant.”’ 

** You mean, you want me to go?”’ 
Incredulous question was in the young 
voice. 

**I mean it’s right for you to go.” 
William refused to meet the accusation 
of betrayal in her eyes. 

“IT th-thought you liked me. I 
thought you’d want me to stay!” The 
childish voice begged for reassurance. 
William kept silent. ‘‘Oh—I hate 
you— you're horrider than James 
Ogden! I—I’m glad I’m going, so 
there!’’ She turned and ran. 

That last glimpse of her face—hurt, 
bewildered, angry, and accusing— 
stayed with William for nine years. 


Miss Mary was coming home. 

For weeks The House had been in 
a ferment. Paper-hangers, painters, 
decorators, gardeners had been working 
like men possessed, so that a fitting 
welcome should await Miss Mary. 

Mr Temple was like a man rejuven- 
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ated. Once more The House should 
have an equitable mistress. 

From Miss Fanshaw’s Academy for 
Young Ladies Mary had gone for two 
years to a finishing school in France. 
Not once had she been home. Her 
holidays had been spent with relatives 
of social standing, who saw to it that 
she continued to acquire the social 
graces. 

In anticipation of a round of enter- 
taining, Mr Temple had instructed 
Mrs Maggs, the housekeeper, to double 
the staff. 

William was in charge of the stables. 
Ned Taylor had left three years since, 
allowing William to move out of the 
loft over the stables to the comfortable 
little cottage he was vacating. 

In the coach-room stood a brand- 
new phaeton, to be used for the first 
time in fetching Miss Mary from the 
station. William had groomed the 
horses, a pair of beautiful bays, until 
they shone with the burnish of a 
freshly husked horse-chestnut. 


He stood stiffly, holding the restless 
horses’ heads, watching the station 
exit. Would she be much changed ? 
Would she be, as Nessie Brown the 
new parlour-maid suggested, ‘ stuck- 
up’? ‘ Frenchified ’ was the word she 
used. 

At that moment Mr Temple appeared. 
On his arm leaned a fair, incredibly 
slender-waisted being, clad richly in a 
mulberry-coloured suit, her golden 
curls piled high and crowned with a 
tiny mulberry-coloured toque. 

Her glance flickered over William 
fleetingly. She looked this way and 
that as though seeking something. 
Then Mr Temple handed her into the 
phaeton, took his place beside her. 
William climbed into his seat, flicked 
the bays lightly with the whip, and, 
sitting stiff as a ramrod, brought them 
to The House. 

He curtly ordered the stable-boys 
to ‘‘ leave the horses be.’’ He stabled 
them himself. The inner turmoil 
needed some physical outlet. Dis- 


him ? 


crying child haunt him ? 

“William! William!” He couij 
even imagine he heard her calling. 

“William! William!” He ture) 
slowly. 

Her cheeks were flushed, her eyx 
starry with hurrying. 

“* Miss Mary ?”’ he said stiffly. 

“William —it was you!” Sh 
laughed happily. ‘‘ You were so granj 
in your green—I didn’t recognise you! 
You’ve changed ! ”’ 

** 'You’ve changed too, Miss Mary.” 


station forsook her, leaving the Mix 
Mary of nine years ago. 

** Not really, William.’’ She lowers! 
her voice conspiratorially. ‘‘ I’m jus 
the same me inside. Papa said I must 
become a lady, and you said he wa 
right, so I became one just to pleas 
you both.’ 

She stopped as Mr Temple’s voice 
called close at hand. 

““Mary! Where are you ?”’ 

“Coming, papa! I was admiring 
the horses. They’re such a lovely 
colour. I’d like a costume that exact 
shade.”’ 

“You shall have anything yu 
want,’ laughed Mr Temple indulgently. 
“But now, Mary, come and seo the 
new hot-houses.”’ 

Began a new era for The House 
Balls, At Homes, Hunt Breakfasts. 
Bustle, excitement, and crowds. M 
Temple spent money with a lavish 
recklessness, and Mary grew mor 
bewilderingly beautiful each day. 

Every morning she rode with William 
in attendance. In William’s eye 
there was no more beautiful sight 
than Miss Mary in her riding habit 
of chestnut-brown faced cloth, seated 
side-saddle upon Jewel, the chestnut 
mare. 

It was during these rides Miss Mary 
brought him her problems, doubts, 
and fears. William, listening gravely, 
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would advise her in his slow, halting 
fashion. In this way William shared 
her life, though apart from it. 


Nessie, the dark-eyed and pert, 
pursued him with relentless deter- 
mination. William neither encouraged 
nor repulsed her. But he would have 
been less than man if he had not 
been flattered by this attention. The 
fact that Ted Phillips, the under- 
gardener, followed Nessie’s every move 
with hot, desirous eyes added to 
William’s enjoyment of a situation he 
had done nothing to ferment. 

Harking back to those far-off days 
William wondered at his blindness. 
Himself pursued by Nessie and un- 
caring. Living from one day’s ride 
with Miss Mary to the next. He asked 
nothing more of life only that it should 
continue. 

One sparkling December morning, 
when the countryside looked like an 
etching powdered with sugar icing, 
William took the horses up to The 
House at the usual time. Never 
before had Miss Mary been late, but 
this morning William stood checking 
the horses’ restless movements for 
half an hour before she appeared. 

An indefinable aura of unrest sur- 
rounded her. The stirrup was too 
high; the rein too tight. No sooner 
had they passed out of the grounds 
than she challenged William to a 
race. 

Always he remembered that head- 
long rush through the frosty country- 
side; the thunderous beat of the 
horses’ hoofs awakening an answering 
drumming in the pulses. Some instinct 
urged William to hold his horse just 
behind Miss Mary’s, though he could 
have caught and passed her at any 
moment. Finally, Miss Mary turned 
for home without slackening. Their 
horses were blown when they reached 
the stables. 

Apparently the wild ride had done 
nothing towards assuaging her restless- 
ness. Slipping from her horse into the 
hand William held for her foot, she 
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laughed breathlessly as she reached 
the ground. 

**Look!’’ she cried; “‘my hair— 
it’s blown about dreadfully ! I'll have 
to look into your mirror to tidy it 
before I go in.” 

Before William could reply she had 
gone towards his cottage. Curtly, 
William ordered the gaping stable- 
hands to rub down the steaming horses. 
Then he followed. 

Her hair, free of the strictly con- 
fining bowler, rioted over her head. 
She stood looking in the mirror without 
making the slightest move to restrain 
the disorder. 

For a long time William stared, 
powerless to turn his gaze away. 
What would it be like, he wondered, 
to wind one of those golden tendrils 
around your finger? Miss Mary’s 
eyes, dangerously bright, met his in 
the glass. Weakness and strength 
together flooded his limbs. 

*“* It’s the first time you’ve been in 
my cottage,’ he said in a voice he 
couldn’t recognise as his own. 

“The first time.’ Miss Mary’s 
voice was soft. She turned from the 
glass and came close to him. She had 
to throw back her head to meet his 
eyes. “It’s a dear little cottage, 
William. Any woman would be proud 
to call it her own.”’ 

** Would she so, ma’am ? 
thought——”’ 

“You haven’t thought of getting 
married, William ?”’ 

** Why—no, ma’am.”’ 

Miss Mary moved away and sat in 
his rocking-chair. For some reason 
William found himself trembling. Miss 
Mary rocked a few minutes in silence. 
She was frowning slightly. One black- 
shod foot went tap-tap with each 
forward tilt of the seat. She didn’t 
raise her head when she spoke, but 
kept her eyes on the tapping foot. 

** Do you remember, William, how I 
came to you when papa decided to 
send me to school? I didn’t want to 
go—lI wanted to stay with you. But 
you sent me away. All the time I 


I hadn’t 
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was away I thought of you, home, the 
smell of the horses, the things which 
had made my world until then. I was 
glad to come back.”’ 

‘I remember, Miss Mary.”’ 

“‘Papa wishes me to marry Lord 
Henry Grey. He told me of it last 
night. William—I don’t want to!” 

“If it’s Mr Temple’s wish, Miss 
Mary——_ Lord Grey is a fine gentle- 
man. No doubt Mr Temple wishes to 
see you settled.” 

** William ! I know Lord Henry is 
a fine man. He’d look after me and 
take care of The House when—when 
papa dies. He’s rich. But I don’t 
want to marry him. I don’t want 
riches. All I want is—a little house— 
William——”” Her voice faltered at 
last. 

William blundered to the window. 
He stared out at the cobbled yard. 
He stretched his hands fumblingly 
before him until they encountered the 
back of a chair. They closed convul- 
sively, gripping the wood till the 
stark white knuckles threatened to 
burst through the skin. 

When he spoke his voice was harsh. 
‘“The master is right, Miss Mary, 
just as he was right before. The 
House is for the likes of you and Lord 
Henry. A little house—this cottage 
—is for the likes of me and Nessie. 
I’m asking her to marry me so soon 
as may be.” 

Well, he’d said it, hadn’t he? 
Quick, urged his brain, tell her that’s 
not true. Tell her 

“T see. You must have thought 
my problem very silly. It’s quite 
easily solved, after all.” William 


would rather have been faced with 


the child of twelve years ago who 
cried, ““I hate you! I’m glad I’m 
going, so there!’ than have to stand 
silent against this withdrawn scorn. 
“* Like to like—that’s all it amounts 
to. I—hope you will be happy, 
William.’ A quick rustle, swiftly 
stilled, told him of her going. 

At first William’s hands refused to 
obey his will and remained curled 


Three months later Miss Mary 
Temple married Lord Henry Grey at 
St Margaret’s, London. 

With Lord and Lady Grey on their 
honeymoon life became more leisurely, 
Nessie began to demand all sorts of 
changes in the cottage. 

“That old rocker,’”’ she said, “ it’s 
only fit for firewood. I want a new 
one, with a red plush seat.”’ 

**'You leave that rocker alone. It’s 
not to be touched,” returned William 
violently. 

““Goodness—such a display of 
temper over a measly old thing like 
that! Very well, keep your old 
rocker. William, can I have the 
bedroom papered ?”’ 

What a child she was! Dodging 
from one thing to another. Still, 
there would be plenty of time to do 
it before they were married. ‘“‘ Very 
well,’’ he humoured her, “ though it 
suits me well enough as it is.”’ 

** All those big roses,’’ she scoffed. 
** Tt’s out of date, William. I’d like— 
I'd like it in cream satin stripe with 
tiny blue forget-me-nots; and blue 
valances and dressing-table drapes— 
just like Miss Mary’s room.” 

“No!” grated William. “I can’t 
stand cream satin stripe.’’ He stopped 
short at the amazement in Nessie’s 
face. ‘‘It’s—it’s cold-looking,”’ he 
extemporised. ‘‘ Let’s have pink or 
blue satin stripe and Madras drapes.” 

Nessie gave in, though with bad 
grace. 

One afternoon William was standing 
on the steps whitewashing the bedroom 
ceiling. The four rolls of pink satin 
stripe, ready cut into lengths, lay on 
the washstand. 

Nessie came in. 

‘* T’ve started, you see,”’ said William 
cheerfully. 
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agonisingly around the wood. Then 
they opened slowly, and William, 
staggering like a drunken man, fel] 
into the chair Miss Mary had jus 
vacated, and crouched there beating 
his forehead with clenched fists. 
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“Yes. Oh—William!”’’ Nessie burst 
into tears. 

‘“ Why, whatever’s the matter ?”’ 

“T—I’m not going to marry you, 
William, that’s what’s the matter! I 
thought I loved you, but it’s Ted. It 
has been all the time!”’’ She choked 
and sniffed. 

“Well.” Methodically William laid 
the whitewash brush across the rim of 
the pail before descending the steps. 
“No need to take on so about it, 
Nessic. There’s no great harm done. 
A ring, a@ packet of whitewash, and 
four rolls of pink satin stripe. You’d 
better keep the ring—I’ve no use for 
it, As for the other—well, as you 
said, this room needed doing anyway. 
Whatever’s the matter now ?”’ 

For Nessie was laughing helplessly, 
spluttering as she fought for breath. 

“You—you might s-say you were 
s-sorry, she gasped at last. 

“What for? I’ve done nothing,” 
returned William, mystified. 

Nessie tried to speak, but failed. 
When she’d gone, still laughing with 
near-hysteria, William climbed up the 
steps, tut-tutting to see how the part 
already whitewashed had dried. It 
would show amark. Well, never mind. 
There’d be nobody but himself to see 
it. He whistled as he worked. 


With Lord and Lady Grey’s return 
William’s days became fully occupied. 
Lord Grey, an inveterate hunter, filled 
the stables with blood-stock. He was 
a hard rider, often requiring William 
to ride in the rear of the hunt with a 
relief mount. 

They had been married two years 
when it was rumoured through the 
servants’ hall that Miss Mary was 
expecting. 

“Now I suppose we'll have megrims 
and nothing right for her ladyship,” 
sniffed the cook. Her gloomy forecast, 
however, was wrong. 

Miss Mary bloomed like a rose. 
Not for her the accepted Victorian 
practice of dame encéinte retiring 
from nearly every normal activity. 
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In fact, she caused something of a 
sensation by visiting, walking, hunting, 
and dancing much as usual. 

Heads shook and tongues wagged in 
the servants’ quarters. 

‘“**Tisn’t right nor natural.’’ This 
wascook. Finding that, Cassandra-like, 
her first prophecy of woe remained 
unfulfilled, she sought to regain her 
reputation of ‘knowing what’s what’ 
by doleful hints of future trouble. 
‘** My sister never put her feet to the 
ground for the last three months,’’ she 
said with relish, ‘‘ and what that pore 
dear suffered. i. 

‘“‘*Tisn’t ma’am—it’s because of 
him.”’ Betty, the chambermaid, dar- 
ingly interrupted the cook. “I’ve 
heard Miss Mary say she’d rather be 
excused from this visit or that soirée, 
but he says, ‘ Nonsense, my dear. My 
mother never forwent any social 
obligations.’ So Miss Mary won’t, 
either.” 

William, as horrified as though he 
had inadvertently spied upon his 
mistress, pushed back his chair with 
@ muttered excuse and went out into 
the dark, leaving his tea unfinished. 

Shame and anger seethed inside 
him. Shame; that he should have 
listened to a discussion about Miss 
Mary. How dare cook compare Miss 
Mary with her sister! He'd just as 
soon compare one of his hunters with 
a farm horse. Anger; a slow boiling 
of wrath in his very vitals against 
the man who might, by his blind 
egotism, be endangering Miss Mary’s 
life. Though William was at a loss 
to put it into words, he knew that it 
was dangerous to compare one human 
being with another. Two foals of the 
same brood mare could be entirely 
different in temperament and character 
—and they were only animals. 

For a long time he walked to and 
fro in the dusk, clenching and unclench- 
ing his hands. At last, driven by the 
unvoiced fear within, he made his way 
to the box occupied by Miss Mary’s 
hunter, Lady. He stilled the mare’s 
nervous little sideways dance with a 

c 
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whispered word. Then, laying his 
arms about her satiny neck, he rested 
his head against her. 

“* Step carefully, lass,’’ he whispered 
over and over like a prayer. ‘“‘ Step 
carefully. Only you can help her 
now.” 

Lady blew softly through her nostrils 
and stood motionless. 


The hunt was away, streaming 
across country with the hounds’ full- 
throated baying rivalling the drumming 
of the horses’ hoofs. 

Usually William enjoyed the thrill 
of the chase. But today he was blind 
to everything save a distant figure in 
olive green upon a bay mare. Once 
the sweat rolled into his eyes, blinding 
him. Every nerve in his body was 
taut and stretched, as though by the 
projection of sheer will he would 
uphold that distant figure and find 
the smoothest ground for her mare’s 
feet. 

Lord Grey was leading the hunt. 
Suddenly William took in the details 
of what was happening. Several of 
the followers, hot on their master’s 
heels, cleared the six-foot wall barring 
their way to the next field with perfect 
centaur-like bounds. 

With a hoarse shout William dug 
savage heels into his horse’s flanks. 
** No!” he yelled. ‘‘ For Christ’s sake 
—NO!” 

Olive green and bay they rose from 
the earth. William saw how the 
mare’s left foreleg flicked against the 
top of the wall. A cry of horror floated 
back along the wind to him. 

When he reached them he staggered 
blindly. Amid a curious stillness, 
broken only by the women’s low-toned 
sobbing, he pushed his way heedlessly 
through the circle of stunned followers. 

A man knelt with his head against 
her breast. At her side crouched Lord 
Grey, naked fear and self-condemnation 
in the ravaged gaze he bent on her 
still, white face. ‘‘ Mary !’’ he groaned, 
*“Mary!”’’ But she was beyond his 
reach. Lord Grey gripped the kneeling 
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man by the arm. 
is she—— ?”’ 
** She’s alive.”’ 


** Benton—is she— 


The kneeling man 
answered the unfinished question 
gruffly. ‘‘ Someone must ride like the 
devil and prepare them at The House, 
And fetch a doctor. God above knows 
what the outcome will be.”’ 

“Tl go,’ said William harshly, 
“and if you’ve killed her, God help 
you.” 

** Insolent devil ! ’’ someone growled. 

‘*No, he’s right,’’ muttered Lord 
Grey. ‘‘ Go, William—and hurry.” 

Without a word William ran back 
to the horses. Leaping into the saddle 
of Lord Grey’s spare mount he urged 
it with heels, whip, and voice to go 
fast, faster, ever faster. The boy, who 
twenty-two years before had ridden 
sweating and snivelling in fear to 
Doctor Stead’s, knew nothing of the 
mortal fear that now rode at William's 
side, and fetched him up at The 
House with a face whose grey, wet 
mask broke the news of disaster before 
his bitten tongue could voice it. 

The memory of the rest of the night- 
mare day, filled with hysterically 
weeping servants and hurried comings 
and goings of doctors and nurses, made 
William sweat even now. 

For a week straw covered the 
gravelled drive before The House to 
deaden the sound of traffic. At the 
end of that week it was known that 
there could never be an heir, and that 
never again would Miss Mary walk or 
ride. 

A few months later Mr Temple died, 
from heart trouble accelerated by 
shock. 


Lord Grey was a changed man. He 
sold all his hunters. Lady, poor 
beast, had broken her back when she 
fell, and was shot out of hand. 

A new, specially constructed carriage? 
was bought. After many long weeks 
had passed William received orders t0 
bring the carriage to The House. 

As he drove up, Lord Grey came 
down the steps carrying the fragile 
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figure of Miss Mary in his arms, 
followed by a footman laden with 
cushions and rugs. With infinite care 
and gentleness he settled Miss Mary 
in a nest of cushions and swathed the 
rugs about her, settling himself at her 
side. 

“To the top of the hill, William,” 
he said, ‘‘ and go very carefully.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

A mist swept across William’s eyes 
as he clicked his tongue warningly to 
the horses. As he had when she was 
a baby, he guided the pair so that no 
sudden bump or lurch should jar 
her. 


It surprised William that time 
could slip by so fast. For eight years, 
in all but the very worst weather, the 
three of them drove daily. Miss Mary 
never voiced a complaint. Lord Grey 
seemed to grow ever more solicitous 
and gentle with her. 

One bleak winter’s day when Lord 
Grey carried Miss Mary to the carriage 
William noticed that his master’s face 
was flushed and damp. The next day 
they didn’t appear, and William had 
to ride for the doctor once more. 

Again the drive was straw-covered 
and servants walked on tiptoe. Six 
days later Lord Grey was borne out 
of The House for his last drive up the 
hill to be laid beside Mr Temple. 

A week passed before William was 
ordered to bring the carriage to The 
House. A footman awaited him on the 
steps. 

“Hurry up,’ he said impatiently, 
“the mistress wants you.” 

For the second time in his life 
William entered The House, climbed 
the wide staircase, and entered the 
room where he had had his first 
glimpse of Miss Mary. 

She was seated on a chair by the 
window, looking more fragile than 
ever in her widow’s weeds. In the 
background hovered the housekeeper, 
bristling with disapproval. 

“Come, William,’’ said Miss Mary 
clearly, 
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As before, his embarrassed feet 
were reluctant to traverse the thick 
pile carpet. As before, the room 
stretched endlessly. At last he stood 
before her. 

** Carry me, William.” 

“C-carry you?” 
mounted to his forehead. 

‘* It’s not seemly, ma’am,’’ protested 
the housekeeper vigorously, favouring 
William with a basilisk stare. ‘“‘ Let 
me call two of the footmen and they 
can carry you on a chair. I must 
remind you that William is only the 
groom.” 

“You need remind me of noth- 
ing,” Miss Mary retorted sharply. 
‘* William is my very good friend. He 
carried me before I could walk. It 
was not unseemly then. He is still 
the same William. Either he carries 
me or I shall never go out again.” 
She lifted her arms. ‘‘ Come, William, 
good friend. Carry me.”’ 

So William stooped to his heaven, 
and, cradling his precious burden as 
though she were of thistle-down, walked 
across the room, down the wide stairs, 
and out to the carriage. 


The blood 


‘** William,’’ she said one day as he 
stooped to lift her, ‘‘am I becoming 
too much of a burden for you ?”’ 

‘*‘ That you never could, Miss Mary, 
ma’am,”’ he denied vehemently. 

‘“You’re so kind.’ She sighed. 
‘““T meant, we’re neither of us so 
young as we were. Your hair is very 
grey, William. How old are you ?”’ 

‘“‘ Fifty-seven, ma’am. But, bless 
you, that’s no age, and you’re like a 
feather to carry.” 

‘** The years have been very good to 
me, William,’’ she said irrelevantly. 

‘**To both of us, ma’am,”’ he replied 
soberly, lifting her. 

A few days after this, on their 
homeward journey, Miss Mary checked 
William as he was about to drive to 
The House. 

‘““Not yet, William,’ she ordered. 
‘**Take me to your cottage.” 


William turned the horses’ heads 
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without answering. Outside the stables 
he called one of the hands to hold the 
horses’ heads, then he turned to Miss 


** What now, ma’am ?”’ 

“Take me into your 
William,’’ she said. 

Gently he lifted her and carried her 
indoors. 

**Not there, William,” she begged 
as he was about to put her into a 
small easy-chair. “‘I want to sit in 
the rocker.”’ 

When he’d settled her there she 
sighed, rubbing her hands over the 
worn arms. 

“Many times I’ve thought about 
this rocker,’’ she said. ‘‘ It’s the most 
comfortable chair I’ve ever sat in.’’ 

** It’s my favourite, ma’am.”’ 

“Is it, William? ‘To think I’ve 
only sat in it once before, a long time 
ago.” 

** Twenty-eight years is a long time, 
ma’am.”’ 

“Twenty-eight years! Then— 
you’ve remembered, William !”’ 

“Only what you would have me 
remember, ma’am.”’ 

““T’ve been very happy, William. 
Twice you chose for me what I did 
not want, and each time you were 
right.” 

“I tried only to choose what was 
best, ma’am.’’ His voice shook a 
little. 

** You’ve been a good friend, William, 
and good friends are precious.” 

“Thank you, ma’am.”’ 

** And now—take me home, William. 
I’m tired.” 

Anxiously his eyes scanned her 


cottage, 


face. She did indeed look weary. 
As he carried her out of the door 
she whispered, ‘‘ Good - bye, little 
cottage.” 


Next morning, when the housekeeper 
went to awaken her, she found her 
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mistress calm and smiling. Miss Mary 
was dead. 

When they told William he walke 
into his cottage, locking the dow 
behind him. He stumbled to his 
knees in front of the rocker, buried 
his face in its tattered seat, and wept 
bitterly. 































William blinked, and once again the 
scene outside the windows changed 
back to the neat flower-beds in the 
grass lawns. 

Eleven years had passed since Miss 
Mary died. Eh—but he was tired. 
Work had lain heavily upon him with 
her no longer there to name him 
friend. He wasn’t sorry when he'd 
got pneumonia and been brought here. 
Apart from the pain when he breathed, 
and the mortal fuss those doctors and 
nurses made of a body, it was exceed: 
ingly pleasant to lie here and ponder 
his precious memories. He who had 
honoured her in all his thoughts since 
he was twelve did no dishonour to 
her now. 

** William—William !”’ 

He started. Foolishness and fancy 
—that’s what it was. Came all along 
of thinking over the past so much. 

** William—William !’’ This time 
there was no mistaking it. She ran 
across the grass calling to him : ‘‘ Come 
on, William, I'll race you !”’ 

He looked around quickly. Nobody 
was paying the slightest attention. 

Experimentally he swung his feet 
over the edge of the bed and stood up. 
Miss Mary nodded and _ beckoned. 
Strength flowed into his limbs in 4 
golden flood. He ran to the window 
and vaulted over the ledge. She ran 
before him into the boundless green 
distance, laughing at him over her 
shoulder. William followed. This 
time he’d catch her. 

No one saw them go. 
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SOME EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF 
DAVID LLOYD GEORGE. 


BY THE HON. NEVILLE LYTTON. 


Tue Latins used to say, ‘‘ De mortuis 
nihil nisi bonum,”’’ and, indeed, I would 
wish to say all the good that can be 
said about this much discussed states- 
man. And yet, because of the qualities 
that brought him to the highest office 
in the State, the good and the bad, 
the ‘for’ and the ‘ against’ must be 
set forth just as though he were a 
person of ancient history. In fact his 
deeds are now a quarter of a century 
old, even though his surviving ghost 
has only just been laid to rest. 


There is no doubt that Lloyd George 
was a man of dynamic energy, gifted 
with exceptional eloquence. This 
dynamism and this eloquence he put 
at the service of his country at a most 
critical period during the last war. 
In fact it has been said that he was 
the one man who won the war for 
England, as if any one man or indeed 
any one country won the war; it 
might also be said that if there was 
any one man responsible for the lame 
peace and the second world war it 
was Lloyd George. Here, again, this 
is attributing too much to one man. 
However, for his share in winning the 
war, let us do him honour. He cer- 
tainly set this country afire with 
patriotic ardour, and his eloquence 
galvanised our munition workers to 
an extent that they produced shells 
and tanks and ships in such huge 
quantities that, with the help of our 
great allies, Imperial Germany was 
brought to her knees. 

So far so good, but his character 
had defects which were a_ set-off 
against his good qualities, and these 
defects brought about a disaster 
during the war itself, and, most 
certainly, destroyed the fruits of 


victory as soon as the war was over. 
He was disloyal to his chiefs in the 
field and schemed against them; he 
meddled disastrously in matters of 
military strategy, and, on the morrow 
of victory, he became disloyal to 
France, our stoutest and most long- 
suffering ally. 

Of his disloyalty to our Commander- 
in-Chief, General Sir Douglas Haig, I 
had first-hand experience, and this is 
how it occurred. During the late 
summer of 1916, when the fierce 
battle of the Somme was being 
waged, the French Government sent 
a mission to the United States 
headed by M. André Tardieu. The 
principal object of this mission was 
to inform the Americans that the 
British were doing little or nothing 
to help the allied cause, and that the 
French were bearing the whole burden 
of the war. I think that the inspiration 
of this mission came from Pétain, 
and was therefore the first of a series 
of acts all unfriendly to Britain. 
Anyway, our propaganda services in 
Washington cabled to our War Office 
in London describing the tenor of 
the Tardieu mission, and our Chief of 
Staff immediately took steps to inform 
the French public of the scope and 
nature of the British war effort. 

It was thus that the choice fell 
upon me to form a French press 
unit to be attached to our armies, 
and I received instructions to see 
that the war correspondents should 
have full opportunities of getting 
a ‘close up’ of our men in 
action. Though the Somme battle 
was drawing to its close, there was 
one big attack still to come, which 
resulted in the victory of Beaumont 
Hamel and the clearing of the valley 
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of the Ancre. My French war corre- 
spondents scrambled over the great 
Beaumont Hamel mine crater and 
crawled into the smoking ruins of 
this riverside hamlet. They never 
forgot what they saw on that day, the 
13th of November 1916, and the 
loyalty of the whole French press to 
British arms remained steadfast and 
unalterable till the end of the war. 

When winter set in these French 
pressmen insisted upon having an 
interview with Sir Douglas Haig. 
He was with difficulty persuaded to 
grant their request, and yet was very 
frank and charming throughout the 
meeting. The correspondents were 
specially anxious to find out whether 
he thought that the British army 
contained enough first-class divisions 
to attack and pierce the enemy’s 
huge defences and drive him eventu- 
ally back to the Rhine. 

In due course the articles resulting 
from this interview were submitted 
to me for censorship, but alas! 
I was ordered to pass them on to 
the chief of the Intelligence branch, 
who would do the censorship himself. 
I say ‘alas!’ because censorship 
is a delicate art like cooking, and 
should be practised every day or not 
at all. Then if a civilian soldier like 
myself were to make mistakes I could 
be sent back to my regiment, and 
no great scandal would be involved. 
Well, at this distance of time, I can 
say that my chief made a very poor 
job of this censorship, and from the 
articles, as they appeared in the 
press, it would seem that they had 
been both boastful and ‘indiscreet. 
Lloyd George seized upon these indis- 
cretions, and thought that here he had 
found an excuse for sacking Haig. 

Suddenly I received orders to proceed 
to England at once and explain to the 
War Cabinet what had happened. 
There was a most stormy meeting at 
the War Office, and I then realised 
for the first time the full extent of 
Lloyd George’s distrust of his Com- 
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mander-in-Chief. Not at all satisfied 
with the impression I had made 
the War Cabinet, I dashed off to sy 
Lord Northcliffe, the great magnat 
of the British Press, hoping to secur 
his powerful help. This is what he 
told me :— 


“The little man (that was his way 
of describing the Prime Minister) came 
to me some weeks ago and told me 
that he would like to get rid of Haig, 
but that he could not do so as he was 
too popular. He made the proposition 
to me that I should attack him in my 
group of newspapers and so render 
him unpopular enough to be dealt with. 
‘You kill him and I will bury him.’ 
Those were his very words.”’ 


I have dealt with this episode at 
some length, first, because I was a 
witness of all that happened, and 
second, because it reveals a very 
ugly trait in the character of Lloyd 
George—namely, a total absence of 
loyalty. It must be a very difficult 
thing for a Prime Minister to decide 
who is the best General to be in 
supreme command of five million 
men, but to go and beg a press magnate 
to attack the military chief in the 
press so as to undermine the confidence 
of his troops ‘is not cricket.’ Those 
who pretend to judge the career of 
Haig in the last war must realise that 
he had to fight the Germans—that is, 
the enemy in front of him—and also 
his own Prime Minister, who was 
shooting him in the back. If the 
temperamental Welshman could be 
guilty of such disloyalty to the Scots- 
man, Haig, what wonder that later on 
he should show similar disloyalty to 
our great ally France ? 

For the time being, however, Lloyd 
George was very pro-French in the 
sense that he thought (quite rightly) 
that a French General officer should be 
in supreme command of all the armies 
on the western front. But Haig’s 
position was not easy; for at the 
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beginning of the Somme battle he 
knew that Joffre no longer enjoyed 
the confidence of the French Cabinet. 
On the Ist of July 1916, when the 
attack opened, a French army under 
Foch operated on our southern flank 
and scored a most brilliant success. 
The Germans expected an attack on 
the British front, and had therefore 
made their defences wellnigh impreg- 
nable, but they never dreamt that 
after the Verdun campaign the French 
army would be in a position to attack. 
They were surprised and their front 
was pierced, and already on 2nd July 
French troops were in the orchards of 
Peronne right through the enemy’s 
defences. Had Lloyd George inter- 
vened then and insisted that Foch 
should be in command of the whole 
Somme offensive, the war might have 
been ended two years earlier. At 
least such was the opinion of Foch. 
The French army was tired, but it 
had mastered the technique of trench 
warfare; the British army, though 
less battle-wise, was young and full 
of courage. A blending of the two 
would assuredly have brought about 
an out-and-out victory. Russia was 
still in the war, and so the whole 
history of Europe might have been 
changed. 

Lloyd George, however, did inter- 
vene in the plan of campaign for 
1917. He thought he had discovered 
a Napoleon in the person of General 
Nivelle, and he insisted that Haig 
should conform in every way to the 
‘plan Nivelle,’ though Haig, and many 
French Generals as well, thought that 
the plan was a bad one. As all the 
world knows, the plan did fail: the 
French armies incurred huge losses, 
and mutinies occurred. WNivelle was 
dismissed and Pétain took his place. 

Pétain made it quite clear to Haig 
that his army was dog-tired, and that 
unless the British were willing to 
attack and go on attacking so as 
to keep the whole of the German 
army massed in front of the British, 
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he would recommend his Government 
to make peace. The unfortunate 
Haig then put in motion his own 
plan, but it was four months too late, 
and many British divisions had been 
wasted in conforming to the Nivelle 
plan. Our Paschendaele offensive was 
costly in the extreme and our losses 
were enormous, but at any rate the 
French army had time to recover. 
Pétain, however, remained of the 
opinion that the British were not 
doing enough, and insisted on our 
taking over a much longer front. Lloyd 
George, who was more and more anti- 
Haig, refused to send any reinforce- 
ments from England, and so occurred 
the disaster of 21st March 1918, when 
our Fifth Army was overrun and the 
Germans reached the outskirts of 
Amiens. Out of this disaster came 
the Doullens Conference, and here it 
was Haig’s intervention that caused 
Foch to be appointed Generalissimo. 
Clémenceau proposed Pétain for the 
post, and he would certainly have 
been backed up by Lloyd George, and 
so Haig must be given the credit of 
taking this supremely important de- 
cision. It took Foch and his lieutenant 
Haig seven months to turn defeat 
into victory, and this brings us to 
the Peace Conference. 

Lloyd George no longer had oppor- 
tunities for being disloyal to his 
Admirals and his Generals, and so he 
practised disloyalty on his principal 
ally. : 

Can it be wondered that the chief 
preoccupation of France should have 
been the question of future security ? 
This was her second war against 
Germany, her losses had been enormous, 
and she was then in the ‘ never again’ 
frame of mind which we have adopted 
only now in this year 1945. France, 
wisely advised by Foch, proposed the 
military occupation of the Rhine 
bridgeheads. President Wilson en- 
tirely objected to this plan, and his 
objection was vigorously upheld by 
General Smuts, who was the delegate 
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of the dominion of South Africa. 
Let it be said here that when Smuts 
(now a Field-Marshal) during this 
war has given vent to the opinion that 
France was ‘down and out’ and 
would remain so for a long time to 
come, he was really pronouncing a 
terrible indictment on his own conduct 
at the Versailles Peace Conference. 
What he should have said was: “If 
France is now down and out (which 
she is not) I am largely to blame, and 
therefore God forbid that I should 
take any part in making the new peace 
after this war.”’ 

France, finding that her security 
plan was rejected by the Anglo-Saxon 
delegates, asked what was suggested 
in exchange, and was told that Britain 
and America would guarantee her 
security. It is true that Britain made 
this guarantee in company with the 
U.S.A., and so, when the American 
Senate refused to ratify the under- 
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takings of President Wilson, Britain 
may be said to have been within he 
rights de jure in refusing to guaranty 
the security of France alone. But, in 
my opinion, inasmuch as Lloyd Georg 
and the Dominion delegates had sup. 
ported President Wilson in his veto of 
the French security plan, the honow 
of Britain was engaged. Also Lloyd 
George might have had the perspicacity 
to see that France’s security was ow 
security. However, it is not so much 
the devastation of our great cities o 
the sleepless nights caused by flying 
bombs hurled at us from the French 
coast that makes me deplore the 
mistakes of Lloyd George, but it is 
rather the lowering of the moral 
status of Britain in the eyes of the 
world. Surely those who have fought 
together and died together should 
stand together in the building up of 
a lasting peace, and this principle 
applies to this war as well as the last. 


Printed in Great Britain by 
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